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EDITORIALS 


Education, Truth, and Freedom Engraved in massive stone over 
the portals of a large university 


in our country are the words “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” The implication is that education leads men to know the 
truth and that therefore education becomes the means to make men free. 
This assumption needs closer investigation by Christians. 

These quoted words were first uttered by Jesus Christ and represent only 
the latter half of one of the most significant statements He made on Christian 
education. The entire verse reads: “If ye continue in My Word, then are 
ye My disciples indeed, and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” (John 8:31, 32) 

Truth and freedom in the Christian sense cannot be discovered apart 
from Christ and His Word. Truth is eternal, even as Christ is eternal. Man 
does not create truth; he discovers it. He makes this discovery by discovering 
Christ. He discovers Christ by searching His Word. He is led to this discovery 
by the Holy Spirit, who enlightens darkened minds and clouded understand- 
ings through the Word of Him who is “the Light of the world.” 

To ignore Christ or to be silent about Him is to ignore the truth, for He 
said, “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life; no man cometh unto the Father 
but by Me.” He alone is the Key to wisdom and an understanding of the 
eternal “why” for “what” we learn. 

The greatest freedom is not a release or redemption from the tyranny of 
despots and the enslavement of tyrants. To say this is not to belittle political 
freedoms in a democracy. Nor is this a belittling of the precious heritage 
of the freedoms guaranteed by our Constitution. 

The freedom which Christ offers a man is the freedom to know himself 
for what he is and to know God for what God is. Education devoid of Christ 
and His Word cannot give this freedom. But Christ promises a successful 
quest for truth and the freedom to enjoy it to those who seek Him in the 
Scriptures. 

This quest for truth and freedom takes me on the path of repentance, 
for I discover the truth that I have sinned, that my guilt is real, and that my 
punishment is well deserved. I find that I cannot climb to heaven on the 
creaky, rotten ladder of my virtues. I discover to my joyful amazement and 
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profound relief that God has held His Son responsible for my sins. His Spirit 
takes me on the path to Calvary, and there I find my Savior paying my debt 
to God. And believing this, I become a free man, free from the guilt, the 
curse, and the punishment of my sin; free from the tyranny of death; free 
from the slavery of Satan, myself, and the world. 

Christian freedom is more than release from servitude. It is an exchange 
of masters. Now I am free to serve God and man, free to live in God by 
loving my fellow man, free from false ideas of good deeds, and free to do 
the right thing for the right reason. 

One of the great issues in education today is the place of the revealed 
truth of Scripture in the educative process. There are those who would prefer 
to dismiss all this with a distressed grunt and say, with Pilate, “What is truth?” 
But it must be remembered that Pilate’s grunts turned into groans, and this 
type of skepticism holds little hope for our tomorrows. 

Every father and mother in America is engaged directly in the educative 
process. Parents are God-appointed teachers. If they want their children to 
know the value of an education that leads to truth and freedom, they will 
need to lead their children, through the Scriptures, into exciting discoveries 
concerning Jesus Christ. Then they “shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make them free.” M. L. K. 


Let’s Keep Christ in Christmas When the Kindergarten teacher 
of the Sunday school asked her 


group of little ones shortly before Christmas why they were so happy that 
Christmas would soon be here, she received the enthusiastic reply “Because 
then Santa Claus is coming.” This was not an entirely unexpected response 
for the teacher. But it made her aware of the need to meet a critical situation. 

In our day and age Christmas is the most popular festival of the year. 
It is popularized by the press, radio, and television. In addition, the show 
windows of stores and shops and the decorations along the streets in the 
business sections of our cities and towns make the attention to Christmas 
an inescapable effect of the environment on young and old. 

Unfortunately the motive of this publicity is commercialization. The 
giving of presents at Christmas has become increasingly emphasized, and 
merchants take advantage of that situation. That accounts for the pictures 
and figurative presentation of the legendary Santa Claus carrying a heavy 
bag on his shoulder, standing on the roof of a house ready to slide some 
packages down the chimney, or driving a reindeer-drawn sled loaded 
with gifts. 

The discouraging secularization and demoralization of Christmas presents 
a real challenge to every Christian teacher and parent. The true meaning 
of Christmas dare not be lost through propaganda for commercialization 
which makes a legendary figure the prominent Christmas symbol. In the 
Christian school there is opportunity to teach the true Christmas story and 
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its wonderful significance to all men. Here the decorations on walls and 
windows and the pupil projects displayed on tables should strikingly proclaim 
the real meaning of the birth of the Christ Child, of which Christmas is the 
anniversary. Likewise in the Christian home the true meaning of Christmas 
should be evident not only through seasonable daily home devotions but 
also through the type of Christmas cards which will be sent to friends and 
relatives. In addition, Christian literature, such as the attractive Lutheran 
family magazine This Day, will help create and sustain the true Christmas 
spirit in the home. 
Let us make real efforts to keep Christ in Christmas! Js 


God’s Son in'‘a Manger? It does seem impossible that One who calls 
Himself true God should ever have been 


laid in a manger, even as it seems impossible that He should have been 
born a baby, a member of the human race. 

It does not surprise us therefore that the Child of Bethlehem is considered 
by most men to have been at best a wonder child who was a prodigy in His 
youth, a genius in His manhood, mysterious yet marvelous in His life and 
in His death. 

Yet to say only this of Christ is to deny His deity, His life’s purpose, His 
salvation. To say only this is to rule out all of the prophecies of Scripture, 
the song of the angels, the voice of God Himself, who said of Him, This is 
My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 

All Christians accept the truth that God’s Son was laid in a manger on 
that first Christmas night. With the shepherds they worship the little Baby 
born of Mary as their Lord and Savior from sin. 

Far too many, however, think of Him in a manger and on the cross even 
today, as if He, the Son of Mary, had not been glorified and given a throne 
and everlasting dominion and the rule of the whole world and power over 
all mankind; as if He were not now ruling the world and especially protecting 
and extending His church on earth; as if He were not now concerned about 
our problems and conscious of them; as if, when He left this world, He left 
it to man to manage as best he could. 

God’s Son in a manger? What weakness of faith would keep Him there 
when He wants to be in our hearts and lives as the Lord of heaven and 
earth, who saved us that we might live to Him now and forever! 

Mark J. STEEGE 


White House Conference From March 27 to April 2, 1960, 7,000 
delegates representing 500 organizations 


and 55 states and territories will participate in the Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. The subject matter of the con- 
ference will be divided into two main areas — “The World Around the Young,” 


_ focusing on the external influences which affect young people, and “The 
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Young in the World,” referring to the problems and needs of individuals in 
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a changing society. 


Forty-five states have already reported areas of major concern which 
should be studied by the conference. They are listed in order of suggested 


importance. 


i 
. Emotionally disturbed children (diagnosis and treatment) 
. Retarded children (treatment and training ) 

. Religious and spiritual life of children 


O oN D ok WO bY 


Juvenile delinquency (prevention and/or treatment) 


. Establishing values and ideals in children 

. Improving the school curriculum 

. Vocational guidance services 

. Handicapped children (treatment, education, rehabilitation) 
. Services to help keep families together 

. Physical health and fitness 

. School drop-outs 

. Gifted children (identification, schooling, special opportunities ) 
. Constructive use of leisure time 

. Employment opportunities for middle adolescents 

. Children of working mothers (day care facilities, effects ) 
. Improving school facilities (including teachers ) 

. Needs of dependent children 

. Values and ideals of youth — as seen by themselves 

. Creating a sense of responsibility in children 

. Young unwed mothers 

. Family irresponsibility 

. Teen-age marriage 

. Improved adoption procedures 

. Legislation dealing with juvenile delinquency 

. Choosing a career 

. Problems of minority group children 

. Effects of television on children 

. Helping families adjust to new communities 

. Need for library facilities for youth 

. Co-ordination of welfare services for youth 

. Problems of migrant workers’ children 

. Need for youth agency manpower 
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33. Effects of comic books on children 
34. Need for changes in child labor laws 
35. Nutritional problems of youth 

86. Venereal disease in teen-agers 


37. Teen-age drivers 

38. Radiation hazards 

89. Rural-urban migration 
40. Teen-age drinking 


The high rank of juvenile delinquency points sharply to a wide gap 
between mechanical and social invention. Changes in environmental circum- 
stances are moving at a faster pace than effective adaptive techniques, so the 
gap grows wider with time. What must be done? This is the question the 
conference hopes to answer. Its task is not a simple one. 

The While House Conference tradition was started in 1909 by President 
Theodore Roosevelt. It has been continued every decade since that time. 


H.G. 


HOW TO MAINTAIN DISCIPLINE 


Out of a bagful of tips on discipline published in a project report by an 
NEA commission (Delinquent Behavior — Principles and Practices), here are 10. 

1. Make your instructional and other classroom activities interesting, 
meaningful, and vital. 

2. Know your subject, but don’t make the mistake of thinking that the goal 
of teaching is to have your pupils learn all that you know about your subject. 
Your challenge is to see what contribution your subject can make to their needs 
and their abilities. 

8. Know the fundamentals of classroom management: seating, attendance 
details, promptness in beginning the work, being on time yourself, lighting, 
ventilating, and the mechanical details involved in efficient management. Use 
student help whenever possible. What if students do make mistakes occa- 
sionally? 

4. Learn the pupil’s problems. It may be more important to you to “find 
out something” than to “do something.” 

5. Know your pupils’ backgrounds, interests, abilities, needs, and present 
levels of achievement. 

6. Hold to “standards,” but be sure they are standards which the pupil 
can meet. 

7. Give some thought to your own personal qualities. Be firm, dignified, 
sympathetic, patient, fair, charitable, pleasant, calm, confident, and business- 
like. Dress attractively and neatly, but not glamorously. 

8. Know your pupils’ names. Read Carnegie’s How to Win Friends and 
Influence People. A good teacher is a good salesman. 

9. Be willing to apologize to a pupil if you find that you have treated him 
unjustly. Don’t try to “cover up” in order to “save face.” A teacher loses 
nothing by admitting his error. 

10. Control your temper. 
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Issues and Problems in Sunday School Work 


A. C. MUELLER * 


The Sunday school is the basic 
agency of Christian education in The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
in that it has a program for persons 
of all ages. It reaches more students, 
and reaches them for a longer period 
of time, than does any other agency. 
The following interview with Dr. A. 
C. Mueller, editor of Sunday school 
materials, gives us a picture of the 
present-day Sunday school and some 
of its problems. 

Eprror: How long have you been 
serving as editor of Sunday school 
materials? 

Dr. A. C. MuELLER: Sir, I was 
called in 19388, which means that 
I have served about 26 years. 

During this time you have seen 
a large-scale development of the Sun- 
day school in our Synod. What are 
the major advances the Sunday school 
has made during the time you have 
served as editor? 

I would say, first of all, that we 
have completed the educational lad- 
der. Originally we had only Primary 
to Senior divisions and a limited num- 
ber of Bible classes. The Sunday 
school now has a program for the 
home, administered through the Nurs- 
ery department, and provides study 
material for children from 2 up to 18. 
Courses are also available for the high 
school Bible class level, the youth 
level, and the adult level. Second, we 
have developed a much keener ap- 
preciation of evangelism and are 
reaching many more people than we 
did 25 years ago. Third, we now have 


a rather extensive leadership-training 
program which makes it possible for 
our Sunday school teachers to get 
the training they need for the vital 
task of teaching God’s Word. Fourth, 
whereas the interest in missions used 
to be somewhat sporadic, there has 
developed in most of our Sunday 
schools a great deal of zeal and en- 
thusiasm for the promotion of our 
church’s mission program. 

This is an impressive enumeration 
of major advances. Let's analyze some 
of these advances in terms of Sunday 
school lessons, teacher training, and 
administration. When we think of 
Sunday school, we envision students 
with lesson leaflets and study books 
and teachers with some kind of teach- 
ers manual. What is the grade-level 
structure of the Concordia lessons? 

The Board of Parish Education pro- 
vides study materials for use in the 
Sunday school on ten levels: Nursery 
group, age 3; Kindergarten, ages 4, 5; 
Primary, grades 1, 2; Junior, grades 
3, 4; Intermediate, grades 5, 6; Senior, 
grades 7, 8; Young Teens, grades 9, 
10; High School, grades 11, 12; Young 
People, ages 18—24; Adults, ages 25 
and up. This means that the Sunday 
school is now in a position to furnish 
study materials for persons of every 
age level from the very small child 
in the home to the aged. 


This is a striking development of 


* Member of the editorial staff of the 
Board of Parish Education (Sunday School 
materials), St. Louis, and member of the 
Sunday School Teacher-Training Committee. 
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materials geared to age levels. How 
important is it to have grading in 
such detail for the Sunday school? 

The more carefully materials are 
geared to the age and mental devel- 
opment of the individual, the more 
fruitful the teaching is likely to be, 
and the more certain will be the out- 
comes in the faith and spiritual life 
of the individual. One of the weak- 
nesses of the Sunday school of the 
past was the practice of grouping 
large numbers of children of varying 
ages in the same classes. Today the 
Sunday school is able to place chil- 
dren in classes where the materials 
and the methods are adapted to their 
stage of development. 


What are the unique features of 
the Concordia Sunday School Lessons 
for these various age levels? 

Basically the program of the pre- 
school and elementary level is a Bible 
history program with catechism and 
hymns and prayers correlated. The 
Nursery program is a one-year pro- 
gram. The program from Kindergar- 
ten through Senior is based on a four- 
year cycle of stories. To a large 
extent the lessons are uniform, and 
they are also graded to the several 
age levels. The lessons are group- 
graded in that the same materials are 
provided for the two Kindergarten 
years, more advanced materials for 
the two Primary years, and so on 
through our Senior lessons. To some 
extent this Bible history course fol- 
lows Biblical chronology. At the same 
time the lessons have been planned 
to correspond to the church year, so 
that the major events in the life of 
our Savior are viewed each year. We 
emphasize that our lessons are Bible- 
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based, Christ-centered, and _life-di- 
rected. By Bible-based we mean that 
the lessons are Biblical and doctrinal 
in content. Extrabiblical materials are 
used only incidentally or for the pur- 
pose of illustration. By “Christ-cen- 
tered” we mean that the Messianic 
promises of the Old Testament and 
God’s ways of salvation, culminating 
in Christ’s redemptive work on the 
cross, become the focus of all the 
courses. The emphasis throughout is 
upon salvation by grace through faith, 
without works, the believer’s good 
works being the expression of his 
gratitude to God for His grace and 
mercy. By “life-directed” we mean 
that the lessons lay a great deal of 
emphasis on the application of Bible 
truths to the individual’s daily life and 
conduct. This is in harmony with the 
statement of the apostle Paul that 
faith is to be active through love. 


I notice that you emphasized the 
teacher-training program as one of 
the major developments during the 
past decades. What is the relation- 
ship of teacher training to an effec- 
tive Sunday school program? 

In answering this question we might 
draw many parallels from everyday 
life. A girl would not think of apply- 
ing for a job as secretary if she had 
not developed the skills of taking dic- 
tation and typing. We would not ex- 
pect any but the well-trained nurse 
to minister at the bedside of our loved 
ones during a serious illness. In the 
same way the training of Sunday 
school teachers makes for effective 
teaching. Trained teachers are more 
resourceful and more efficient than 
untrained teachers. 
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How large is the force of Sunday 
school teachers in our SynodP 

According to the latest figures, we 
have about 85,000 teachers and off- 
cers. Roughly, this includes about 
4,000 pastors and parish school teach- 
ers. This means that 81,000 of our 
teachers are laymen and women who 
need specialized training. 

What are the basic features of the 
Concordia Leadership-Training Pro- 
gramP 
This program consists of a series of 
13 textbooks with test sheets and in- 
structors guides covering the areas of 
Bible, doctrine, church history and 
missions, psychology and pedagogy, 
organization and administration. The 
program provides a system of certifi- 
cation based on the tests. Teachers 
receive course cards for each course 
completed. They receive a first cer- 
tificate upon completion of four ad- 
ditional courses, and a special award 
upon completion of a third set of 
four courses. 

What significance is there in the 
slogan “Let Us Have Certified Teach- 
ers’ 

The idea of certification is in line 
with the emphasis on adequate train- 
ing for all teachers in our public 
schools and high schools. Sunday 
school teachers do not have the op- 
portunity to attend a teachers college 
and receive the preparation they need 
for the task of teaching God’s Word. 
It is, however, possible through sys- 
tematic training to equip teachers for 
their work. Certification indicates a 
standard which all persons teaching 
in the Sunday school should be en- 
couraged to achieve. 
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From your visits to Sunday schools 
in various parts of the country, what 
would you say are the basic weak- 
nesses in the Sunday school program? 

An observation which all visitors 
make is that very little planning was 
done in the past with respect to hous- 
ing. The rooms in which Sunday 
school classes meet are often inade- 
quate. The same applies to equip- 
ment. The average Sunday school has 
plenty of money, but for some reason 
the equipment very often is out of 
date, and in many instances essentials, 
such as maps, have not even been pur- 
chased for the Sunday school. Many 
Sunday schools are apathetic. They 
lack the atmosphere of warmth and 
friendliness because the superintend- 
ent and officers are slipshod in the 
administration of the school. 

How would you rate the impor- 
tance of the Sunday school superin- 
tendent in dealing with these weak- 
nesses in the Sunday school programP 

I have said publicly that the posi- 
tion of Sunday school superintendent 
is second only to the office of the 
pastor and the parish school teacher. 
The majority of children are attending 
our Sunday school for nearly all of 
their formal religious instruction. 
Therefore the activity of the admin- 
istrator is of the greatest importance. 
If the superintendent fails to maintain 
discipline and to direct his staff in the 
proper way the Sunday school will, 
to a large extent, fail in doing the 
task it ought to do. On the other hand 
an able superintendent can develop 
his Sunday school into an excellent 
agency of Christian education and 
evangelism. 
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We note that supervision is thought 
important in general education. Is it 
possible to have good supervision in 
the Sunday school? 

The situation in the Sunday school 
is, of course, quite different from that 
in the day school. We have not done 
enough in the way of supervision on 
Sunday morning. Much more explo- 
ration and experimentation needs to 
be done. However, since supervision 
on Sunday still leaves much to be de- 
sired, I believe that we should urge 
greater use of indirect supervision. 
What I mean is that if a pastor studies 
the lessons regularly with his staff in 
teachers’ meetings and makes provi- 
sion for his teachers to take the train- 
ing courses, the teaching will be su- 
perior and direct supervision needed 
somewhat less. 

How can the “Sunday School Stand- 
ard” help improve Sunday school pro- 
gramsP 

The Sunday School Standard en- 
ables the Sunday school staff to 
evaluate the institution on the basis 
of 110 items, covering the areas of 
a sound educational program, ade- 
quate and trained leadership, planned 
mission endeavors, good administra- 
tion and equipment, closer home and 
church relationship. Through the use 
of the Sunday School Standard and 
A Guide to the Sunday School Stand- 
ard any staff can discover the weak- 
nesses in the local setup and adopt 
remedial measures that will make of 
a poor Sunday school a good Sunday 
school and of a good Sunday school 
a better Sunday school. 

What is the “Bible Class Standard” 
that is now in preparation? 
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The excellent results achieved 
through the use of the Sunday School 
Standard have prompted the develop- 
ment of a Bible Class Standard that 
would do the same thing on the Bible 
class level. 


In thinking of the development of 
an improved Sunday school program 
in the individual congregation, what 
special problems do you believe rate 
priority? 

At the head of the list I would place 
teacher improvement through teacher 
meetings and training classes; second, 
better provisions for the Sunday 
school classes; third, adequate equip- 
ment; fourth, improved administra- 
tion; fifth, better home and Sunday 
school co-operation; and finally more 
and better Bible classes. 


How are the District boards of ed- 
ucation attempting to help congrega- 
tions improve their Sunday school 
programP 

District boards have shown a grow- 
ing interest in getting the leadership- 
training program introduced. They 
are also promoting Sunday school con- 
ferences, workshops, and conventions, 
and some of the District boards are 
visiting individual Sunday schools in 
order to help them improve their 
work. 


As a final question, Dr. Mueller, 
how would you describe the impor- 
tance of the Sunday school to the 
individual congregation and to the 
Synod at largeP 

I would say that, in view of the 
basic position of the Sunday school 
in the Christian education of young 
and old, its influence on the spiritual 
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life of the congregation and on the 
work of Synod is very great. By train- 
ing men and women to teach, the 
Sunday school is contributing very 
much to the indoctrination and to the 
spiritual life of the congregation in 
general. Our Sunday school teachers, 
in turn, are exerting a tremendous in- 
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fluence on the children, the youth, 
and the adult members of the con- 
gregation. An effective Sunday school 
program contributes to the successful 
development of our mission and evan- 
gelism and stewardship program and, 
indeed, to every phase of Kingdom 
work. 


FROM THE NEA ON USSR SCHOOLS 


Attendance at school is compulsory. “It is out of the question (for any 
pupil) not to go to school — absolutely out of the question.” 


In Moscow all school building plans are standardized, all schools are the 


same throughout the city. 


When Americans asked the Moscow superintendent of schools (he has under 
his jurisdiction 678 general schools, 1,050 kindergartens, and many special 
schools ), “What are some of your problems?” he replied: “The need to get more 
tennis courts . . . the need to add an 11th and possibly 12th year to the general 


school program . . 
more closely to life.” 


. more equipment . . 


. the need to relate subject matter 


When a teacher graduates from any of the approved teacher education 
programs of a college or university, he is certified to teach. The teacher’s 
diploma in any of the 15 republics is accepted as a teaching certificate through- 


out the Soviet Union. 


We have our science fairs. Russia has its olympiads. The mathematics 
olympiad was the first — it was originated by Moscow University nearly two 
decades ago. All subject matter fields now have these competitions which 
encourage able students to enter their work and compete for prizes. 


Cumulative records are kept in most schools. They are open to teacher, 
pupil, and parent. The ministries of education -fix the maximum amount of 
homework. One Soviet educator said: “The better the teacher, the less home- 
work is required.” He recommended no homework in the first grade; one hour 
and 15 minutes for the middle grades; and four hours for the upper grades. 

Corporal punishment is prohibited in all Soviet schools. Punishments in- 
clude reproof by the teacher; withdrawal of a pupil’s right to take part in club 
activity; and denial of the privilege of working in one of the work experience 
projects which are usually part of school. Pupils are not disciplined for falling 


behind in their work. 


Schools in the Soviet Union are open until 9 or 10 P. M.; some are open 
until 11 P. M. Pupils often go back in the evening to school libraries for study. 
Teachers are often available in the evening hours to give pupils special help. 
Soviet leaders have banished the I. Q. They believe that intelligence is more 
a factor of environment than heredity. The I. Q. is repugnant to them because 
they see it as an index of in-born ability. 


All pupils wear uniforms. 


Oh, Worship the King! 


NorMa LUTZINGER AND Dorotuy KETHE * 


The Advent season approaches, and 
we in our classrooms set about to pre- 
pare the hearts of our little ones for 
the celebration of Christ’s birth. We 
strive to teach them not only historical 
facts but the spirit of the season as 
well. Surely it is one of joyous antic- 
ipation and adoration and provides 
a real opportunity for extending wor- 
ship experiences in the classroom and 
at home. 

We encourage our parents to con- 
duct family devotions. Our Concordia 
Publishing House provides a wealth 
of fine material for home use. Still 
we know that all too often the family 
that has regular devotion periods is 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Perhaps we can help our children 
carry the spirit of worship into their 
homes by sharing with the parents 
some of the devotional activity com- 
mon to the classroom. (This should 
also help the children make use of 
their memory passages, hymns, and 
original prayers, and should encour- 
age them to more active participation 
in worship at church. ) 

Following are two devotions and 
accompanying projects which might 
be worked out and used in the class- 
room, then duplicated for distribution 
to each home. Hymns have been 
chosen from the Lutheran Hymnal, 
and the Scripture selections are from 
the King James Version, Simpler songs 
may be found in Songs of Praise or 
A Child’s Garden of Song, but primary 
children also enjoy the challenge of 
such hymns as those listed. 

A leader (parent, teacher, or some- 


one chosen from the class) may begin 
by saying: 
Let us pray: 
Dear Jesus, listen as we praise 
Thee, and be the King of each 
heart in our home. Amen. 
Sing: 
Lift Up Your Heads, Ye Mighty 
Gates (st. 1, No. 73) 
Read (or recite): 
Ps. 24:7-10 
Leaver: Lift up your heads, O ye 


gates, and be ye lift up, 
ye everlasting doors: 


Cump: And the King of glory 
shall come in. 

Leaver: Who is this King of Glory? 

Cump: The Lord strong and 
mighty, the Lord mighty 
in battle. 

Leaver: Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates; even lift them up, 
ye everlasting doors. 

Cump: And the King of Glory 


shall come in. 
Leaver: Who is this King of Glory? 


The Lord of hosts, He is 
the King of glory. 


CHILD: 


Sing: 
Hark the Glad Sound, the Savior 


Comes (st. 1, 5, No. 66) 


* Teachers at Immanuel Lutheran School, 
Alexandria, Va. 
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A MEMO FROM MO 


December 1, 1959 
DEAR J™: 


Some books are must books. As a Lutheran elementary school teacher, Jim, 
you must read Parochial School: A Sociological Study, by Joseph H. Fichter 
(Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1958), 495 pages. 

And why must you read a $6.00 book about a Roman Catholic elementary 
school written by an S.J. and published (complete with Imprimi Potest, Nihil 
Obstat, and Imprimatur) by one of the nation’s most football frantic univer- 
sities? Well, for several reasons. 

First of all, because of the author. Among other distinctions, he holds 
a Harvard Ph.D. in sociology and serves as head of the Loyola University 
(New Orleans) sociology department. 

Secondly, because of the nature of this book. Under Fichter’s direction, 
a team of social scientists spent a year painstakingly dissecting an anonymous 
but very real Southern parish. The researchers investigated four areas of parish 
life: the patterns of religious behavior, the parish organizations, the parish 
school, and the parishioners’ family life. The present book represents Vol- 
ume III of a projected four-volume survey report. 

Thirdly, because of the book’s content. Parochial School probes innumer- 
able facets of life at St. Luke’s, objectively comparing many of these facets 
with like ones at nearby William Howard Taft Public School. Thus we find 
out what happens during the course of a year in each grade. Then again, we 
analyze “The Things of God,” discovering just how religion penetrates — or 
fails to penetrate — school life. And one by one we take an inside-out look 
at “Youth Movements,” “Organized Sports,” “Cliques and Clubs,” “The 
Teachers of St. Luke’s,” “Parents and Teachers,” “Financing the School,” and 
“School, Parish, and Community” — to cite but some of the descriptive chapter 
headings. 

Fourthly, you ought to read what Fichter has to say because so often what 
he has to say makes you feel right at home. That is, many of his findings sound 
as though he’s talking about a Lutheran school. In fact, let me go out on 
a sociological limb and suggest that inserting the word “Lutheran” between 
“St. Luke’s” and “School” would in many cases not invalidate the study. 


To illustrate: “St. Luke’s school is not ‘just’ an educational system that per- 
forms the basic functions of the educational institution; nor is it ‘merely’ 
a religious system that performs the basic functions of the religious institution; 
nor can we say that the school is nothing more than a parent-surrogate, sup- 
plying that which the family fails to do. The process is not an equation of 
catechism plus secular knowledge plus child training” (p. 432). Or: “[Saint 
Luke’s] Sunday school children [Catholics attending the public school] form 
a kind of second-class citizenry among the children of the parish. They do not 
have the ‘normal’ Catholic child’s experiences like serving at the altar, singing 
in the choir, partaking in the processions and the liturgy. They are segregated 
in many of their activities, in the time and place for learning about religion, 
even in the public and formal reception of the first Holy Communion. They 
have no adult organization in the parish, similar to the PTA, to look after 
their needs.” (P. 393) 

And fifthly, sixthly, and seventhly, you must read Parochial School because 
you love your wife and want to make her Christmas shopping at least one gift 
easier, because you may be inspired to gather your own research team to make 
a similar study of a Lutheran school, and because if you don’t read it, I promise 
that my next letter to you will be another book report. 


Insistently yours, 
MO 


A Second Look at Tests and Testing 


H. J. Borrrcuer * 


Testing has come to be of great 
importance in American education 
during the past decades. Every school 
must have a testing and counseling 
program. The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, 1958, was designed to step 
up, with federal aid, the program of 
testing for the purpose of identifying, 
counseling, and aiding gifted students. 
The intensified search for talented 
students, in order to direct them into 
math, science, and foreign language 
courses, was a part of America’s re- 
action to Sputnik. The early identi- 
fication of the gifted has recently 
been pushed downward from the col- 
lege and high school level into the 
7th and 8th grades. To train more 
counselors in the techniques of test- 
ing and in the interpretation of test 
results, summer courses and special 
institutes have been initiated. These 
are designed for additional training 
of present and future counselors. If 
these counselors come from public 
schools the Government pays not only 
their tuition but also a stipend of $75 
a week, with additional support if the 
student is a family man. On May 16 
Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, was the scene of such an 
institute. State and county educa- 
tional leaders took a special interest 
and paid for speakers and for meals. 

Not everyone is pleased with this 
increased emphasis on testing. In one 
of the Chicago metropolitan papers a 
well-known columnist recently wrote, 
in effect: This insane emphasis on 
testing in our schools is doing more 
harm than good. Students are upset 


because they have to write many tests 
and because they will be ranked and 
classified on the basis of these test 
results. “Have We Gone Overboard 
in Intelligence Testing?” was titled 
a recent article in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (May 9, 1959). A con- 
densed reprint of this article appeared 
subsequently in the Reader’s Digest 
(August 1959). There the writer says: 


One of the great changes taking place 
in U.S. education is the rapid spread 
in the use of scholastic aptitude tests 
in elementary and high schools... . 
They are carefully designed to test the 
student’s thinking ability, his capacity 
to deal with ideas. . . . In the lower 
grades such tests help to decide 
whether a pupil should be moved into 
a slow group or into a fast one. At 
the start of high school they will help 
determine what courses he takes; how 
much science and math he gets. And 
these decisions help cast the die on 
college entrance. If a student does 
not start with a course that will meet 
college requirements, he may have no 
chance to make up the deficit later... . 
The increased use of this kind of 
testing worries some thoughtful edu- 
cators who fear that overworked or 
unskilled administrators are using tests 
as short cuts in making crucial deci- 
sions about a child’s academic future. 


Obviously a note of caution to those 
who give and interpret test results is 
always in place. This applies also to 
those who use tests that have been 
prepared and are published within 
our church. It will contribute to the 


* Instructor in the department of educa- 
tion at Concordia Seminary, Springfield, IIl., 
and former superintendent of Lutheran high 
schools in the Greater Chicago area. 
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A MEMO FROM MO 


December 1, 1959 
DEAR J™: 


Some books are must books. As a Lutheran elementary school teacher, Jim, 
you must read Parochial School: A Sociological Study, by Joseph H. Fichter 
(Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1958), 495 pages. 


And why must you read a $6.00 book about a Roman Catholic elementary 
school written by an S.J. and published (complete with Imprimi Potest, Nihil 
Obstat, and Imprimatur) by one of the nation’s most football frantic univer- 
sities? Well, for several reasons. 

First of all, because of the author. Among other distinctions, he holds 
a Harvard Ph. D. in sociology and serves as head of the Loyola University 
(New Orleans) sociology department. 

Secondly, because of the nature of this book. Under Fichter’s direction, 
a team of social scientists spent a year painstakingly dissecting an anonymous 
but very real Southern parish. The researchers investigated four areas of parish 
life: the patterns of religious behavior, the parish organizations, the parish 
school, and the parishioners’ family life. The present book represents Vol- 
ume III of a projected four-volume survey report. 

Thirdly, because of the book’s content. Parochial School probes innumer- 
able facets of life at St. Luke’s, objectively comparing many of these facets 
with like ones at nearby William Howard Taft Public School. Thus we find 
out what happens during the course of a year in each grade. Then again, we 
analyze “The Things of God,” discovering just how religion penetrates — or 
fails to penetrate — school life. And one by one we take an inside-out look 
at “Youth Movements,” “Organized Sports,” “Cliques and Clubs,” “The 
Teachers of St. Luke’s,” “Parents and Teachers,” “Financing the School,” and 
“School, Parish, and Community” — to cite but some of the descriptive chapter 
headings. 

Fourthly, you ought to read what Fichter has to say because so often what 
he has to say makes you feel right at home. That is, many of his findings sound 
as though he’s talking about a Lutheran school. In fact, let me go out on 
a sociological limb and suggest that inserting the word “Lutheran” between 
“St. Luke’s” and “School” would in many cases not invalidate the study. 


To illustrate: “St. Luke’s school is not ‘just’ an educational system that per- 
forms the basic functions of the educational institution; nor is it ‘merely’ 
a religious system that performs the basic functions of the religious institution; 
nor can we say that the school is nothing more than a parent-surrogate, sup- 
plying that which the family fails to do. The process is not an equation of 
catechism plus secular knowledge plus child training” (p. 432). Or: “[Saint 
Luke’s] Sunday school children [Catholics attending the public school] form 
a kind of second-class citizenry among the children of the parish. They do not 
have the ‘normal’ Catholic child’s experiences like serving at the altar, singing 
in the choir, partaking in the processions and the liturgy. They are segregated 
in many of their activities, in the time and place for learning about religion, 
even in the public and formal reception of the first Holy Communion. They 
have no adult organization in the parish, similar to the PTA, to look after 
their needs.” (P. 893) 


And fifthly, sixthly, and seventhly, you must read Parochial School because 
you love your wife and want to make her Christmas shopping at least one gift 
easier, because you may be inspired to gather your own research team to make 
a similar study of a Lutheran school, and because if you don’t read it, I promise 
that my next letter to you will be another book report. 


Insistently yours, 
MO 


A Second Look at Tests and Testing 


H. J. Boerrcuer * 


Testing has come to be of great 
importance in American education 
during the past decades. Every school 
must have a testing and counseling 
program. The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, 1958, was designed to step 
up, with federal aid, the program of 
testing for the purpose of identifying, 
counseling, and aiding gifted students. 
The intensified search for talented 
students, in order to direct them into 
math, science, and foreign language 
courses, was a part of America’s re- 
action to Sputnik. The early identi- 
fication of the gifted has recently 
been pushed downward from the col- 
lege and high school level into the 
7th and 8th grades. To train more 
counselors in the techniques of test- 
ing and in the interpretation of test 
results, summer courses and special 
institutes have been initiated. These 
are designed for additional training 
of present and future counselors. If 
these counselors come from public 
schools the Government pays not only 
their tuition but also a stipend of $75 
a week, with additional support if the 
student is a family man. On May 16 
Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, was the scene of such an 
institute. State and county educa- 
tional leaders took a special interest 
and paid for speakers and for meals. 

Not everyone is pleased with this 
increased emphasis on testing. In one 
of the Chicago metropolitan papers a 
well-known columnist recently wrote, 
in effect: This insane emphasis on 
testing in our schools is doing more 
harm than good. Students are upset 


because they have to write many tests 
and because they will be ranked and 
classified on the basis of these test 
results. “Have We Gone Overboard 
in Intelligence Testing?” was titled 
a recent article in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (May 9, 1959). A con- 
densed reprint of this article appeared 
subsequently in the Reader’s Digest 
(August 1959). There the writer says: 


One of the great changes taking place 
in U.S. education is the rapid spread 
in the use of scholastic aptitude tests 
in elementary and high schools... . 
They are carefully designed to test the 
student’s thinking ability, his capacity 
to deal with ideas. . . . In the lower 
grades such tests help to decide 
whether a pupil should be moved into 
a slow group or into a fast one. At 
the start of high school they will help 
determine what courses he takes; how 
much science and math he gets. And 
these decisions help cast the die on 
college entrance. If a student does 
not start with a course that will meet 
college requirements, he may have no 
chance to make up the deficit later... . 
The increased use of this kind of 
testing worries some thoughtful edu- 
cators who fear that overworked or 
unskilled administrators are using tests 
as short cuts in making crucial deci- 
sions about a child’s academic future. 


Obviously a note of caution to those 
who give and interpret test results is 
always in place. This applies also to 
those who use tests that have been 
prepared and are published within 
our church. It will contribute to the 


* Instructor in the department of educa- 
tion at Concordia Seminary, Springfield, IIL, 
and former superintendent of Lutheran high 
schools in the Greater Chicago area. 
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wise use of test results to remember 
that no single test can provide a valid 
basis for making crucial decisions 
about the future of any individual 
student. Tests are one type of data- 
gathering devices. They do provide 
some additional information on a stu- 
dent taking the test. Thus test results 
do provide the instructor and coun- 
selor with some additional informa- 
tion on the basis of which he can 
helpfully counsel the’ student. 

Synod’s Board of Parish Education 
has a Committee on Tests and Mea- 
surements. This committee has four 
subcommittees, each charged with 
the development or the revision of 
tests in the field of religious educa- 
tion. Their names indicate their func- 
tions: the Committee on Biblical 
Information, on an Attitude Inven- 
tory, on a Personality-Rating Scale, 
on Catechism Units Tests, on High 
School Religion Tests. In addition, 
the editors of our excellent Sunday 
school materials as well as the editors 
of Religion Units have appended 
teacher-made tests to their instruc- 
tional material. The Lutheran Edu- 
cation Association devoted its 1957 
yearbook to tests and measurements 
in Lutheran education. 

Synod’s tests on Biblical Informa- 
tion and on Catechism Units are be- 
ing revised at the present time. We 
live in a rapidly changing world. 
Therefore our materials of instruction 
and our tests must be revised and 
brought up to date, in content, con- 
cepts, and language, ever so often. 
Even the Bible needs to be translated 
anew in order to make its contents 
more meaningful to the present gen- 
eration. Besides, test builders in our 
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church know that, as in retail busi- 
ness, “the customer is always right.” 
There is no sense in producing and 
marketing standardized tests that 
don’t sell. This has been our expe- 
rience with some of the tests. For that 
reason members of test-writing and 
test-revising committees are presently 
concerned about writing and revising 
tests which are to the prospective 
customers’ liking. Standardized tests 
must, of course, be valid, reliable, 
discriminating. These are musts in 
all standardized tests. In addition, the 
prospective customer wants tests that 
are easily and quickly administered; 
that don’t cost too much; that are 
easily scored and interpreted. Fur- 
thermore, the wide-awake teachers 
want test items which sample that 
part of the curriculum which is par- 
ticularly significant and crucial at this 
time and in the kind of world we are 
living in today. To illustrate, the 
literal reproduction of memorized 
items from the Catechism or the Bible 
itself is always, under all circum- 
stances, of real importance. But in 
a recent survey it was found that the 
functional aspect of learning — the 
ability to quote, e. g., a relevant Bible 
text in a given significant, contro- 
versial situation —is rated to be of 
much greater value than the mere 
mechanical reproduction of memor- 
ized lines. The test evaluators to be 
referred to in the next paragraph 
requested a much greater emphasis 
on this latter outcome of classroom 
instruction and learning. 

Professor Waldemar Affeldt gave 
Form A of the Second Unit in the 
Catechism test series to one of his 
classes at Concordia Teachers Col- 
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lege, River Forest. After that he 
asked each of the 62 students to 
evaluate each of the 10 different sec- 
tions of the test. These college stu- 
dents probably had but limited train- 
ing in test construction. But they 
had a background, a naiveness, and 
a frankness, which gave their evalua- 
tions a special spicy flavor. Section 
II, on Attitudes, and Section III, on 
Behavior, came in for some _par- 
ticularly vitriolic criticism. Not that 
attitudes and conduct were not im- 
portant to them. Though an occa- 
sional one repeated the obsolete idea 
“That’s none of the teachers’ business,” 
they did almost uniformly question 
the reliability of these sections of the 
test. Students want a good mark. 
They know what you want. So they 
write what you want them to write. 
These sections present too many 
temptations. Section I, with its eight 
subsections, was almost uniformly 
praised, though speed in locating 
Bible references and the ability to 
spell unit-related words frequently 
came in for negative remarks. It was 
significant that on a value scale from 
5 to 1, Subsection C2, “Ability to 
Apply Memorized Materials” was 
rated “superior” by practically every- 
one of the 62 students. Does this 
mean that test builders should con- 
centrate on this type of testing? At 
least, there is food for thought. 

In the interest of sanity and balance 
we in America should remember that 
in no other country do educators use 
objective tests to such an extent as 
we do. Communist educators, for 
example, make only limited use of 
such measuring devices. A committee 
of prominent American educators, 
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headed by Commissioner Derthik, 
visited Russian schools in the sum- 
mer of 1958. This committee reported 
on its impressions at the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
among other places, on Feb. 15, 1959. 
Apparently oral examinations and 
essay-type tests are the ones most 
commonly used. Does that mean 
that Communists are behind or ahead 
of education in America? 

Obviously they are concerned, as 
we are, also in the church, about 
“identifying, counseling, and aiding” 
the gifted students. We in the church 
are concerned, lest the “cream of the 
crop” be drawn into other than 
church-related professions. Commu- 
nists go on the assumption that 
“brains” are of paramount importance, 
They go about finding the gifted ones 
in a different manner. Much of their 
testing is done orally. When paper 
and pencil are used, the student is 
given a choice of two or three topics, 
with ample time, three hours, so that 
he can write and rewrite his essay. 
The main point seems to center in 
discovering the student’s ability to 
organize his thoughts and to express 
them in logical sequence. This pre- 
supposes, of course, that the student 
is familiar with the content of a course 
he is being examined in. Since the 
big complaint in our country, both 
at the high school and at the college 
level, is that students have not learned 
to express themselves in plain and 
correct English and in orderly se- 
quence, there should perhaps be a re- 
turn, or a partial return, to the oral 
and to the written type of essay test- 
ing. The trouble is that evaluation 
of such results is bound to be sub- 
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jective, unreliable, and very time- 
consuming. 


Incidentally oral tests and quizzes 
can be very revealing. On Sunday, 
Aug. 2, CBS-TV ran and discussed 
a tape recording that reported the 
answers of children, from 5 to 10, to 
questions concerning God, death, and 
prayer. This tape could be profitably, 
very profitably, discussed by parents 
and by teachers of religion. It was 
obvious, as President Koehneke, one 
of the discussants, indicated, that chil- 
dren get their religious and religion- 
related ideas from many sources other 
than their formal teachers of religion. 
“God is the One whose job it is to 
make us good,” one boy observed. 
“T promise to be good, but it seems 
I get badder and badder.” Such naive 
answers come excitingly, and disturb- 
ingly, close to a truth expressed by 
St. Paul. But where do children learn 
that in heaven we wear wings and 
beanies with propellers? The answers 
given by teen-agers on the same pro- 
gram on Aug. 9, in answer to similar 
questions, should make it very ob- 
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vious that parents and teachers of 
the Christian religion have a really 
big job to do, one that calls for the 
finest insight and understanding, both 
of subject matter and of prospective 
learners; that they must prayerfully 
strive to make at least a few basic 
theological concepts crystal clear, 
such as the doctrines of Law and 
Gospel, of sin, grace, and sanctifica- 
tion; that they be concerned con- 
stantly about undergirding a faltering 
faith; and that they give no occasion 
for teen-agers or children to think 
that we are “phony,” teaching one 
thing and living quite another. 

All of which prompts us to con- 
clude by saying: Valid and reliable 
tests can and do supply the instructor 
and counselor with valuable infor- 
mation about his class, about the 
effectiveness of his own teaching and 
his students’ learning. This, in turn, 
can contribute to the ever-present 
concern of dedicated teachers and 
administrators, the improvement of 
instruction and learning to the greater 
glory of God. 


Our flag means more than association and rewards. It is the symbol of our 
national unity, our national endeavor, our national aspiration. It tells you of 
the struggle for independence, of union preserved, of liberty and union one and 
inseparable, of the sacrifices of brave men and women to whom the ideals and 
honor of this nation have been dearer than life. 

It means America first; it means an undivided allegiance. It means America 
united, strong and efficient, equal to her tasks. It means that you cannot be 
saved by the valor and devotion of your ancestors, that to each generation 
comes its patriotic duty; and that upon your willingness to sacrifice and endure 
as those before you have sacrificed and endured rests the national hope. 

It speaks of equal rights; of the inspiration of free institutions exemplified 
and vindicated; of liberty under law intelligently conceived and impartially 


administered. 


There is not a thread in it but scorns self-indulgence, weakness, and 
rapacity. It is eloquent of our community interests, outweighing all divergencies 
of opinion, and of our common destiny. — CHarLes Evans HucHes 


The Student As a Person 


RicHARD A. JESSE * 


I. THE STUDENT IS A PERSON 


In thinking of the student as a cam- 
pus factor, it is often convenient, and 
sometimes habitual, to fragmentize 
him. It is not uncommonly forgotten 
that he is a unit. Indeed, he is often 
a bewildering unit of seemingly dis- 
parate and frequently contradictory 
aspects. This is because he is a person. 

It is finally futile to forget that, 
however perplexing he may be, the 
student is a unitary being. He is, 
moreover, as a person, always more 
than the sum of all his parts, as a 
building is more than the total of its 
bricks and other components. His life 
strives to have only one overriding 
meaning, and it seeks, at least, to 
move only in one direction. It strives 
to be consistent, but its consistency 
has to be sought as the common de- 
nominator of its inconsistencies. 


The Student, as a Person, 
Is an Outcome 


Because a-student is a person, he is 
the product, on the physical side, of 
his heredity, modified by training, ac- 
cident, disease, nutrition, and the 
habits and routine of his life. 

On the other hand, as a personality, 
he has been affected, to an unknown 
degree, either positively or negatively, 
or both, by the physical factors men- 
tioned; and he has been conditioned, 
in his responses to life, by the inci- 
dents and accidents of his experience 
and by his prior domestic, social, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual environment. 
Because he is a Christian, we know 
that he has also been touched by the 


power of the Holy Spirit. But in all 
these respects we do not know in 
what ways or to what degree he has 
been thus affected. He is a stranger, 
and will always remain more or less 
an enigma, to us; in fact, all of us are, 
in the end, enigmas even to ourselves. 

Upon his arrival we know that he 
is not now what he has been, but we 
do not know either what he has been 
or what he is now. We know, further, 
that he will become what he is not 
now; but we cannot know what fac- 
tors in his school experience will pre- 
cipitate a change, nor can we predict 
what the change will be. 


The First Obligation 

These circumstances make it man- 
datory that the school, in order to 
deal with the student as a person, 
should endeavor to learn, before his 
arrival if possible, all that can be 
learned about him. This includes 
health; his personality characteristics; 
his home environment and his re- 
sponse to his past campus experience; 
his prior academic experience and his 
response to it; his achievements, aca- 
demic and otherwise; his innate abili- 
ties; his faults and failings (if pro- 
nounced); his virtues; his social 
acceptance in the past; the degree of 
his social aggressiveness; his capacity 
for leadership (positively or nega- 
tively); and important past events 
and present circumstances in his life. 


* Dean of students, Concordia Senior Col- 
lege, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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The Goal Problem 


A second area of the school’s re- 
sponsibility to him, because he is a 
person, is to help him make sure of 
just what his life goals are. Some- 
times the student himself is com- 
pletely mistaken as to what they are. 
This is demonstrated by instances in 
which, in his written statement on 
his application blank, he declares with 
fervent piety that he is completely 
dedicated to devoting his entire life 
to God’s service in the holy ministry, 
and nothing else; nevertheless, four 
weeks later he may appear in the 
office to say that he is discontinuing 
because all along he has cherished 
a secret desire to go into, say, science 
teaching and that therefore he finds 
himself completely unhappy studying 
pretheology. 

The process will involve, thereafter, 
continuing observation of his aca- 
demic progress and his emotional 
moods to discover whether or not his 
difficulties in these respects are not 
finally due to vocational unhappiness. 
To begin with, we have to take his 
word, assuming that he knows his 
own desires. But for his own good 
he must be the object of our continu- 
ing concern, for sometimes he knows 
neither himself nor his goals. 


Thus a student may have vocational 
aptitude — the traits and capacities 
necessary for vocational success in his 
proposed calling — yet lack vocational 
interest. Or he may think he lacks 
this interest; as a matter of fact, the 
student may be mistaken and so may 
be deceiving himself. His difficulty 
may, instead, be trouble with his self- 
image; he may think he is not fit for 
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the ministry. If he answers Yes to 
the question: Would you want to be 
a minister if you thought you could 
be the kind of minister you would 
want to be? — then we may be sure 
that he is mistaken. Nevertheless we 
may be unable to convince him of this. 


A more tragic case is that of the 
student who has genuine vocational 
interest in becoming a pastor or 
teacher, but has no aptitude — not the 
talents —for it. It is a sad thing to 
turn such a student away from his 
heart’s desire. Yet because he is a 
person, we must, after we have made 
very sure with much patience, do this 


hard thing. 


Other Responsibilities 


In the third place, and because the 
student is not only a person but a re- 
deemed person as well, we should 
help him make sure also of the moti- 
vation which moves him toward his 
goal. This should be, especially for 
a person who is to be called servant 
of God, the sincere gratitude he feels 
as a grateful child of God. Else he 
is headed for trouble himself and is 
sure to be a trouble to others later as 
he endeavors to instill a dynamic in 
other lives which is not in his own. 


Sometimes, in the fourth place, it 
is necessary to reject the applicant or 
to dismiss the student because he is, 
for one reason or another, not suited 
to the school environment nor the en- 
vironment to him. Because he is still 
a person, though possibly an objec- 
tionable one to the school, the school 
owes him the effort to help him to 
concur with the school’s decision, for 
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his own well-being. It is the school’s 
obligation to him, because he is a per- 
son, to return him to his home, to the 
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church, and to society, with a mini- 
mum of emotional damage done to 


him. 


II. THE SCHOOL’S TRAINING AND ITS PRIMARY PURPOSE 


The Student as a Person: Always an 
End, Never a Means 


The student remains a person after 
we admit him. Therefore the school’s 
primary and standing purpose toward 
the student as a person is not that of 
making out of him a minister or 
teacher for the church. This is to deal 
impersonally with him, not as with 
a person. It is, instead, to treat him, 
for his own sake, as a redeemed per- 
son in his own right. It is to be hoped 
that the end result of the training we 
supply will be that great numbers of 
capable individuals suitably trained 
and equipped by the church’s schools 
will thereafter offer themselves to the 
church as its professional servants. 
But the school’s primary, standing ap- 
proach to the student must be the 
all-important one of regarding him as 
an end in himself and never as a 
means to an end. The morality of 
ever regarding any human being as a 
means to an end is always suspect, 
and it will always be suspected by the 
student. This includes the morality 
of regarding the student as a means 
even to the high and holy ends of 
the church. 

Our Lord Himself did not thus re- 
gard the disciples in His own school. 
He treated them always as ends 
in themselves whose own spiritual 
growth was His first concern in deal- 
ing with them (John 17:6-18). The 
effectiveness of their response to this 
treatment at the end, when He finally 
bade them to go and teach and be 


His witnesses, is the measure of the 


success of His approach in training 
them. 


The Primary Function of Training 


Our approach can be no other than 
His. Equipment with the knowledge 
and the various skills which our 
schools are able to provide will indeed 
supply the student with necessary 
tools and background for the Chris- 
tian ministry. The primary function 
of this equipment itself, however, 
must remain that of helping the stu- 
dent himself to penetrate the barriers 
of time, language, culture, custom, 
and the thought patterns of the hu- 
man present and past; that he himself, 
discerning the true God, may be 
changed into the same image from 
glory to glory, even as by the Spirit 
of the Lord. 
~ What the school must give the stu- 
dent, then, is not merely something 
he can take into the study or the 
pulpit or the schoolroom for the sake 
of others in the future, but something 
he can take into his own life for his 
own sake now. He is to learn some- 
thing that he himself may become 
something; and what he himself is 
to become is an ever more grateful 
and willingly obedient child of God, 
since only so does he, as a person, 
become as completely as possible all 
that he can be. This, and not the 
successful imparting of knowledge 
and skills, or even the training of 
ministers and teachers, is the end and 
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aim of our schools. This, indeed — 
namely, that people may themselves 
become something —is the common 
goal of the teaching task of the 
church, wherever and however and 
whatever and whomever it may teach. 
In short, the primary task of our 
schools, within their specialized func- 
tion and environment, is finally iden- 
tical with that of the church itself 
and of every individual member 
thereof. This primary.task is to bring 
men face to face with God in every 
appropriate hour and by every ap- 
propriate means. 


Real Becoming Is by Real Change 


When the student arrives on our 
campus, we will know that he will 
become something that he is not 
when he arrives — for good or ill. 
What this will be, we do not know. 


But we do know that the only real 
change which will occur in him will 
be produced either by his progress 
in sanctification and by the new in- 
sights gained thereby, or, negatively, 
by his regression in sanctification and 
by the resultant false views which will 
accelerate his spiritual decline. For 
the only real change that can occur in 
him or any other person will be first 
of all a spiritual change, either up- 
ward and forward by the means of 
grace, available to him and used and 
accepted by him in faith, or else 
downward and backward by his re- 
jection of them. This will be due 
chiefly, among other influences in his 
life, to the Christian witness to the 
Word, which he finds, or fails to find, 
in the atmosphere of the school — in 
the classroom and_ instructor and, 
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often more importantly, on the cam- 
pus and in his student peers. 

The reference here is not to pseudo- 
changes in an individual, due to his 
learning to suppress certain socially 
objectionable traits in his personality, 
in order to enhance his popularity 
or his sense of security through social 
acceptance by peers and superiors, or 
due to his ambition te achieve, or im- 
prove, his ultimate vocational accept- 
ability. This kind of change can be 
wrought by his own social intelli- 
gence, or by the disciplinary measures 
of his superiors, or by the hostility 
and the social rebuff of his peers 
when they object to his personality 
manifestations. This sort of thing is, 
of course, a completely self-centered 
process which represents no central 
personality change at all. 

The change we are speaking of, 
however, is the only genuine change 
that can happen to him. It has to 
happen, first of all, in a man’s soul, 
and only faith, never fear or ambition, 
can produce that changed personality 
which is never really new until it be- 
comes new in Christ (2 Cor. 5:17). 
The school can bring this about only 
through the God with whom it con- 
fronts him, literally, in every place, 
all of the time, and in every person 
on its campus. 

The divine imperative of this task 
of confronting men, including stu- 
dents, with God, is so categorical that 
it must rank as the primary objective 
of the school. Beyond this the school 
cannot go, for beyond lies the prov- 
ince of the Holy Spirit; but this far 
it must go, and neither any circum- 
stance nor any person may be per- 
mitted to hinder it from doing so. 
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Ill. THE IMPLICATIONS INVOLVED 


The Classroom 


There are certain implications in- 
volved in this. 

One implication involves the class- 
room, which must be manned by 
instructors whose scholarship and 
teaching ability are, of course, suffi- 
cient to command the respect of their 
students; but even more important, 
by men who are able and willing to 
bear that steady Christian witness 
through what they are and through 
what they say which alone, in our 
schools or any other, can illuminate 
that spiritual significance and pur- 
pose of their subject matter which 
alone can make it finally and really 
cognate to life and relevant to its 
problems and needs. An instructor is 
a guide, not only to knowledge but 
above all to life and character, and 
he will be remembered far longer and 
more gratefully as the latter than as 
the former. 

The classroom has another function 
for students who are regarded as per- 
sons: to provide an opportunity for 
a respected person (the instructor) to 
inspire a feeling of worthfulness in his 
charges, even the least gifted and the 
most awkward, by treating them as 
worthful individuals; to teach self- 
respect by teaching them to respect 
themselves for what they are in God’s 
eyes. For this is always a procedure 
which follows from the Christian 
premise that students are the instruc- 
tor’s fellow creatures and his fellow re- 
deemed, precious in God’s eyes and 
in his own. The instructor is present, 
not to be great but to be humble; not 
to be helped but to help others be- 
come great. In so doing he will him- 


self achieve the only real greatness 
there is. 

The instructor is also a person, and 
his personality impinges on others. 
What he is and does as a person is 
often in the end more important than 
what he knows and what he says. 


The Group as Community 


A second implication is involved: 
the concept of the total campus group 
as primarily a community of Chris- 
tians, i.e., a community whose basic 
concern is not with academic values, 
not with social values, not with pro- 
fessional values, but spiritual values. 
Each student must remain in the eyes 
of his fellows, a person, valued and 
respected, not chiefly because of his 
intellect, or his social stimulus value 
in personality or athletic attainment, 
or as a manager of student interests, 
but because he is a redeemed soul 
whose eternal as well as temporal 
destiny is, under God, in everyone's 
hands. 


Community as Environment 


This kind of community will have 
but one final objective. This objective 
is the same one which is the primary 
objective of every Christian com- 
munity of every kind everywhere: to 
provide an environment in which 
each member of the community may, 
under God, become all that he can be. 
This means a community in which 
each individual helps every other in- 
dividual and the community as a 
whole to be, under God, all that he, 
or it, can be; and in which each in- 
dividual is to be helped by every 


other individual and by the resources 
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of the total community to become all 
that he can be. (Eph. 4:18-15) 

This concept of community involves 
not only student body, but faculty, 
administration, and all the campus 
staff. Some are elder brothers, some 
are younger; some are more mature 
spiritually, intellectually; some serve 
in one way, others in other ways; but 
each is a person in his own right, 
and all are brethren together, entitled 
to the same basic respect. Nobody is 
a means to an end, except to himself 
as an instrument of God’s glory; and 
everybody becomes an end in him- 
self, except to himself. 


Community as Freedom 


A third implication involves the 
concept of a community which is 
suitably free, under Christ. 

Only in a suitably free environment 
can that self-direction be learned 
which, in turn, insures the commu- 
nity’s ability to remain the free com- 
munity in which each member can 
learn to be the self-regulating and 
self-disciplining individual which a 
mature Christian must be. For this 
reason the campus community must 
be given a maximum of freedom 
suited to chronological age and to 
spiritual, mental, and emotional ma- 
turity. Therefore matters important 
as well as minor must be trusted to 
the self-direction of each individual 
as well as to that of the community 
as a whole. This policy may well, 
especially at the outset, represent a 
calculated risk by the school’s admin- 
istration. Moreover, it will be neces- 
sary, from time to time, to keep the 
awareness alive in the community’s 
consciousness that freedom and self- 
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regulation are Siamese twins, which 
must either live together or die to- 
gether; for no surgery can success- 
fully separate the two. 


Community as Responsibility 

The student community must not, 
because it cannot, tolerate misuses of 
liberty by its members. Each failure 
in self-direction by anyone is a sin 
against the community by which the 
community is wounded; for the com- 
munity is thereby made ashamed, 
sometimes before the world, but al- 
ways and far more importantly, in its 
own eyes. It cannot long survive un- 
der this shame, for its corporate per- 
sonality, like that of an individual, 
will then invariably disintegrate into 
warring elements which destroy the 
integration of the whole. This means 
that, in every case of failure to com- 
ply with the common good, student 
action must be taken to restore the 
brother lest he destroy the common 
good. Each person whose self-direc- 
tion fails must become the concern, 
consecutively or co-ordinately, of his 
fellow students, student officers and 
committees, his counselor, and last 
of all, if necessary, of the school it- 
self. For he is a person and must be 
dealt with thus for his own good as 
well as for that of the community. 


Injury vs. Infraction 


A fourth implication involves the 
concept of misused freedom.. Mis- 
used freedom must be regarded not 
primarily as an offense against rules 
and regulations but as an injury to 
the trespasser and as an injury in- 
flicted on the Christian love which he 
owes to the Christian community and 
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to God. He is to be regarded, then, 
as one who has sinned, as one who 
must be helped, and as one to whom 
his peers and his superiors owe the 
obligation of attempting a restoration 
to the health of a right mind toward 
his brethren, toward God, and toward 
himself. For he is, after all, a person, 
who must be treated with the concern 
due to a person. 


After Patience, the End 


The individual, on the other hand, 
who despite patient efforts, proves to 
be too stubbornly or blindly immature 
to avoid harming the life of his com- 
munity, or of specific individuals in it, 
must sooner or later, for his own good 
and that of the community, be re- 
quested to leave. For no man, by 
deed, word, or example, may injure 
or restrict another’s right to become 
the fully developed Christian which 
he might, if unhindered, become. This 
right the community must scrupu- 
lously guard. Therefore if an individ- 
ual cannot represent Christ to his 
community, then he himself cannot 
learn, and certainly he cannot teach. 
This being the case, he has no place 
in a Christian community; for in a 
Christian community all learn and all 
teach. 


The Teaching Community 


All of this involves a fifth concept. 
It is the concept referred to — a com- 
munity in which all teach and all 
learn. This is the concept of the cam- 
pus as a total learning and teaching 
situation. Learning does not occur 
only in classroom, library, and study 
room, it occurs everywhere on cam- 
pus where people are and talk and 
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act; and the learning which occurs in 
class is not necessarily always the 
most important that is going on. The 
teachers are not all on the faculty, 
nor are the most important ones nec- 
essarily always of that group. The 
most effective teachers are often one’s 
fellow students; and what goes on in 
bull sessions all over the campus may 
affect a student’s whole life more per- 
vasively and permanently than what 
goes on in the classroom. Moreover, 
the all-pervasive, composite effect of 
the total personality of the total com- 
munity, in its complete envelopment 
of the individual student as a person, 
may make a far greater and more 
permanent impact on the real life and 
learning of the student as a person — 
be a far more effective educational 
agency — than the teaching personnel 
and the subject matter in the class- 
room. 

Therefore in consequence of the 
fact that all teach and all learn, those 
who cannot teach the right things, as 
representatives of Christ, must even- 
tually leave the community, whether 
they are in the classroom or not. For 
if the individual in a Christian com- 
munity cannot represent Christ to his 
community, then he himself cannot 
learn what he should learn, and cer- 
tainly he cannot teach what he should 
teach. Therefore an individual of this 
sort must sooner or later be required 
to leave. 


Regeneration vs. Training Reflexes 


Involved in the concept of the 
teaching community is a sixth impli- 
cation — one which has to do with 
discipline. The concept is that of the 
whole community assuming the major 
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responsibility for what is usually 
thought of as the school’s official duty 
to discipline its erring students. One 
tremendous value in this is that the 
standard concept of discipline, which 
operates by penalty through fear to 
stop the outward manifestation of 
transgression, can be replaced by a 
process of teaching which operates 
through brotherly admonition to re- 
generate the erring student by trans- 
forming his inward life until he him- 
self can take over the responsibility 
of disciplining himself. 

Teaching the individual to manifest 
the proper conduct by the motivation 
of fear is not real teaching. The ob- 
ject of penalizing is not transforma- 
tion but conformation; it trains the 
student’s reflexes, but does not il- 
luminate his soul; it corrects the re- 
sponse rather than changes the in- 
dividual. Furthermore, operating by 
penalty tends to produce most often 
the reflex response of correct conduct 
and speech only when the person is 
in the stimulus-response situation of 
being consciously under observation. 
The trouble is that too much of the 
time the student is not officially ob- 
served. The result is a cup clean on 
the outside, but containing filth 
within; its consequence is not the 
destruction of vermin but only the 
driving of it under the rocks, where 
it maintains its own flourishing life in 
darkness. 


The Split Community and the Rise 
of the Gang 


Furthermore, a discipline which 
operates through fear of penalty has 
the effect of dividing the community. 
It tends to split off the faculty and 
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administration from the community 
and its pulsing life and to make them, 
on their own campus, outsiders whose 
teaching is limited to classroom and 
to courses. Then the students alone 
become the community —a commu- 
nity which each student is under 
social pressure to protect from penalty 
by concealing its sins. 

This type of group life is really 
that of a sort of civilized neighbor- 
hood gang; it distinctly lacks the 
teaching and the regenerative values 
of the Christian community. The stu- 
dent member of the gang cannot be 
dealt with fully as a person, either 
by the school or by his community; 
for on the one hand he becomes to 
the school the potential object of its 
discipline, and on the other hand he 
becomes to the gang a unit in the 
gang whose status as such is de- 
pendent, not on the quality of his 
life but on the consistency of his 
group loyalty to the gang and its 
members against all comers and in 
all circumstances. Christianity can 
survive in this situation, but it cannot 
be a fully orbed thing which is totally 
devoted to Christ except despite 
the gang and in repeated protest 
against it. It cannot be completely 
loyal to Christ through the commu- 
nity, but only by opposing the com- 
munity. It becomes more difficult, 
then, rather than easier, to be a Chris- 
tian in such a community than out- 
side of it. Many of us will recall, 
indeed, in our own case long ago, that 
it was easier to be a Christian at 
home than at college. At home it was 
normal to be a complete Christian; 
at college, sad to say, it was often 
abnormal. 
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In this general area, mention may 
be made of two or three specific areas, 
all of which become administrational 
and student tragedies unless the stu- 
dent can, with the aid of the total 
school community, be treated as a 
Christian person. 


Academic Honor 


One is the area of academic hon- 
esty, or honor, on the part of the 
student. Here, too, student help is 
indispensable to the school. Without 
it, the administration has only one 
means: penalty, if caught. One trou- 
ble is that the offender is too rarely 
caught; and the chief reason for this 
is that the offender is then protected 
by his fellow students because he is 
regarded as a member of the neigh- 
borhood gang, not as a genuine per- 
son — not as a member of a Christian 
community who is imperiling his 
blood-bought soul. He is regarded as 
a gang unit who is to be protected, 
not for his sake as a person but for 
the gang’s sake, against the instructor, 
who in turn is not regarded as a mem- 
ber of the community but is (at best) 
a friendly enemy of the gang. 

If students, on the other hand, are 
made responsible for the academic 
honesty of fellow students who, with 
the faculty and administration, are 
persons united in a Christian com- 
munity, then an academic offense 
immediately becomes far more than 
merely an academic offense; it be- 
comes an offense against the Chris- 
tian community, because the offense 
threatens the life of the Christian 
community. The saving of the col- 
lective life involves the saving of each 
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individual life— because the life of 
the whole community depends, in the 
end, upon the loyalty of each person 
in it to Christ. Each student, in turn, 
as a person in the community, then 
becomes responsible for that life in 
Christ. He cannot sin against Christ 
without sinning against his brethren; 
and to sin against his brethren is also 
to sin against Christ, who makes every 
student and every staff member a liv- 
ing member in His one body. Fur- 
ther, the community then must deal 
with the offender, because he is a 
person and a fellow-redeemed person 
whom it cannot pass by in his peril. 


No More Penalty? 


Is there, then, no penalty for dis- 
honesty? No! For the penalty, im- 
posed by his fellow members, is trans- 
formed. They seek not to punish him 
but to save him and to forgive him. 
The penalty becomes not penalty but 
a restitution as an evidence of peni- 
tence. The penitent thief returns the 
dishonest gain, the stolen property, 
the better grade, because, being peni- 
tent, he cannot profit from his sin. 
But what if he, being caught, is really 
a hypocrite, willing to purchase the 
privilege of being retained in the 
community, by making amends this 
time, but only to sin against it again, 
if he can? Let the future show that. 
If he cannot refrain from sinning 
against the integrity of his commu- 
nity, and against the spiritual life of 
each member thereof — if, in short, he 
cannot represent Christ and therefore 
cannot learn and cannot teach —he 
must leave the community as one who 
does not really belong to it anyhow. 
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How will the community then know 
that he remain honest? Because his 
community, concerned for him, will 
observe him as no instructor can. If 
he cannot refrain from injuring the 
life of the Christian community, the 
community itself, having borne with 
him, will finally ask that the school 
dismiss him, or will at least concur in 
the decision to do so. In the mean- 
time, the community will not have 
consented silently to what he has 
done, with a resultant bad community 
conscience, and resultant deteriora- 
tion of the Christian community 
status of the student body. 


The Drinking Problem 


Another area of continual concern 
in campus life is the equally critical 
one of drinking to excess. It can 
never be foretold when an instance 
of this may occur. Nevertheless, it 
need not be cause for worry if the 
administration knows that the stu- 
dent’s fellow Christians will take him 
in hand. The great probability then 
is that the individual will likely see 
to it that no repetition of his offense 
occurs; and he and all others who 
hear of it will profit by, and grow in 
spiritual stature from, the admonition 
of his peers. So, incidentally, will 
those who show Christian concern. 
If, on the other hand, he must be dis- 
missed in the end because he will not 
listen, his peers will know that his 
removal is the last step that can be 
taken by his community for his good 
and for the common welfare. Mean- 
while, the administration can rest 
better in the knowledge that con- 
cerned Christian eyes, far closer to 
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the situation than theirs, are helping 
to guard the life and health of the 
community. They will do this if they 
know that the individual will not be 
expelled if he can be restored to peni- 
tent faith. At the same time, knowl- 
edge of the community concern mani- 
fested will deter others from the folly 
of imitating the sorry example. 


Small Sore — High Fever 


One more area which might be 
mentioned, a minor one involving no 
scandal yet capable of becoming a 
running sore on campus, to the nega- 
tion of the Christian personality of 
the community, is that of car control, 
particularly of the parking problem 
which can become a constant irritant 
to all and a ceaseless headache to the 
administration. One college presi- 
dent, not of our circles, ruefully com- 
plained that he had only two head- 
aches — one of which was his parking 
problem. Certainly one institution 
I know of has found it a source of 
outright hatred against the adminis- 
trator in charge of the problem. For 
an administration can only resort to 
hauling misparked or overparked cars 
away and to imposing a fine. The 
only possible remedy for this breeding 
source of ill will is to treat students 
like persons who are members of a 
community which desires to dwell in 
Christian peace with itself. The only 
possible remedy, then, is to convince 
students that only their response to 
the problem, operating through the 
Christian will of the community, can 
enable them to live together as per- 
sons who will not hate or be the cause 
thereof. 
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The Penetration of the Holy Spirit 


Finally, there is a seventh implica- 
tion involved in the concept of the 
teaching-learning community. This is 
the permeation by the Holy Spirit of 
the whole community. Only God can 
make a man a complete person, for 
only He can make us free persons who 
are nevertheless in willing debt to 
God and man; only He can make us 
persons who are ends in themselves, 
but who nevertheless become His 
willing means or instruments. 

He does this, of course, through the 
means of grace. This involves their 
plenitude in the life of the community 
—not just in part of the community 
but in all of it and in everybody. So 

here the corporate worship provided 
for the whole community at stated 
times on and off-campus is not sufli- 
cient; for in a Christian community of 
any size anywhere there are always 
absentees who become community 
problems because they are, first of all, 
spiritual problems in themselves and 
to themselves. Administrational co- 
ercion to worship is not the answer, 
for this approach negates, in the most 
vital area of all, the concept of the 
student as a person and again makes 
him, not only socially but spiritually 
as well, a unit in a herd or gang. 


Family in Community 


There is, however, another ap- 
proach, on campus as well as in the 
church at large. This is the idea of 
the Christian family within the Chris- 
tian community, which dwells in- 
timately together, with intimate 
knowledge of, and concern for, the 
welfare of each member. It is indeed 
always in the concern and affection- 
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ate regard of these more intimate 
groups, just as in the home, that an 
individual first achieves and then 
maintains most fully his status as a 
worthful person, spiritually as well 
as socially. Here he is missed most 
quickly and anxiously if absent; here 
his problems are first noted and are 
of most immediate concern. Here, 
then, in the family group, the heart 
of the community beats; here any 
community’ unhealth begins, and 
here it can be reached and remedied 
first through the concern of other 
members of the family. Here also 
exists most closely to the individual 
the whole Christian way of life, and 
the healthful contagion thereof, in 
the Christian group about him, stim- 
ulating him to spiritual growth and 
spiritual goals. 

It seems to be essential, then, in 
coming to grips not only with the 
chapel attendance problem but with 
every other campus problem, that the 
family unit be established also in the 
campus community as its basic unit 
socially, governmentally, and spirit- 
ually — the basic unit where life mat- 
ters most in all these respects, where 
life is most fully lived, and lived more 
of the time than anywhere else. 

This seems to point, then, to the 
small dormitory, or lacking this, some 
substitute device which effectively 
breaks the large dormitory into 
smaller units. For in the large dor- 
mitory the individual tends too much, 
as in the total community, to be lost 
in the crowd and so to become the 
object of too little concern because 
of too little acquaintance with him 
and close interest in him by too 
many. In the small dorm the prob- 
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lems of the problem individual loom 
large; in the large dorm they are 
minimized and lost in the mass and 
so can be ignored by the mass. 

In the small dorm, the dorm wor- 
ship life, too, like its social life, be- 
comes a more personal and intimate 
thing because it is action occurring in 
a smaller group, in which each person 
plays a more important role, and in 
which the response of each person 
plays a more important role, and in 
which the response of each, or the 
lack thereof, is more significant. In 
the larger community the nonwor- 
shiping individual may not be missed; 
in the smaller his vacant place, both 
in the dorm worship and the commu- 
nity worship, speaks too eloquently 
to be ignored by the concern of the 
family. Here, too, in the dorm, the 
worship life also focuses the thoughts 
of the group on the problems and 
needs of the individual. 


Community and the Whole Person 


In the ways described, then, the 
school endeavors to enable the stu- 
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dent to find his place as a person in 
a Christian community which, inter- 
ested in him and stimulating him to 
spiritual, intellectual, social, cultural, 
and emotional growth, and to a re- 
sponse of witness and service, helps 
him to grow as a Christian person 
who becomes aware of his debt to 
God, of his need of God, and of his 
status as a child of God who expe- 
riences increasingly the presence and 
power of God in his life. 

In consequence of the aforesaid 
the school endeavors to help him to 
become aware of, and constantly to 
appraise and try to train and to im- 
prove, his own service-potential to 
God, as well as to experience an in- 
creasing drive to use it in his com- 
munity on-campus and off-campus at 
present and, professionally, in the 
future. 

Thus received and treated as a per- 
son, the student continues to grow as 
a person in ways and by means which 
cannot be found except in a commu- 
nity of persons which is both free and 
Christian. 


In urging youngsters to continue their education we use the argument that 


further schooling will increase lifetime earnings. We have all seen figures show- 
ing the probable earnings of those with college degrees compared to high school 
and grade school graduates. That is a good, practical argument with universal 
appeal. And it is true. A better education does mean higher income when that 
education is used productively to earn more, 


But education is not just a means to additional earnings. It should also 
increase what he has. That is just as important as to keep on getting more. 
It is the capacity to appreciate what one has, whether it is little or much, that 
gives the real satisfactions in life. 


Certainly the man with a relatively modest income who knows the value of 
a good home, the joy of a devoted wife, the love of children, the satisfactions 
of work well done, and the simple pleasures of worthwhile books and timeless 
music lives a full life. He is much better off than the bored and restless person 
who is never satisfied because he always wants more and more. — The Prism. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted to 
the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 
MEMBERSHIP: 2,090 


At the Oct.8 LEA Board meeting 
our financial secretary, Ralph Reinke, 
announced that our total membership 
had passed the 2,000 mark. The 
breakdown is as follows: 


Women teachers 465 (12%) 
Men teachers _ 1,225 (51% of Synod) 
rots. SC (AS) 
Laymen _____ 48 
Organizations __ 93 
R. F. professors — 23 
Life members __ 11 
Ola 2,090 


Your reaction is, no doubt, the same 
as that of other professional educa- 
tors, namely, let us try to enroll more 
of the teachers, especially our women 
teachers. The LEA is the professional 
educational organization developed 
to serve Lutheran teachers in all 
agencies and at all age levels. Each 
of us needs to urge fellow teachers 
not yet affiliated to join the LEA. 
Principal, this is a natural for aiding 
in-service training. Speak with all 
your teachers about LEA activities, 
service, and membership. 


A CHILD’S CONCEPT OF GOD 


The coming 1960 yearbook prom- 
ises to be a fine contribution to re- 
search in an area of keen interest. 
Christian educators at all levels will 
wish to examine the evidence gath- 
ered by Dr. Oliver Graebner of Val- 
paraiso University on children’s ideas 
about God. Production is on sched- 
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ule. The topic will no doubt receive 
much attention at the 1960 LEA- 
NLPTL convention. 


1960 CONVENTION AT MILWAUKEE 


The 1959 LEA-NLPTL convention 
still lingers in our memories. Yet 
plans for the 1960 annual meeting of 
the LEA and NLPTL are well under 
way. Robert Schlesselman, past pres- 
ident of the LEA, who served as the 
1959 convention chairman, arranged 
a joint meeting of the committees 
appointed by the NLPTL Council 
and the LEA Board. Ideas quickly 
jelled. Conclusions reached regard- 
ing 1960 convention: 


PLACE: Concordia College, Mil- 
waukee 


DATE: July 31 to Aug. 2 


THEME: “Equip the Saints” 
(Eph. 4) 
Let your goal be: at least one mem- 
ber from each faculty at the conven- 
tion. Plan now to include this top- 
level convention in your own summer 
schedule. The LEA Board members 
on the committee are Rev. Roland 
Seboldt, Teachers Walter Dobberfuhl, 
Norman Rogers, and Robert Schles- 
selman. 
A SECOND PRINTING 

The response to the LEA 1959 
yearbook, The Child in Christian 
Worship, has been gratifying. By 
Oct. 1 all of the 3,000 copies of the 
first printing were sold. In October 
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the board voted to print 1,000 more 
copies. If you did not receive your 
copy, inquire at LEA home office, 
CTC, River Forest. This volume de- 
serves careful study by pastors, teach- 
ers, boards of Christian education, 
and individual leaders of any agency 
of Christian training and learning. 


DISSEMINATE THE RESULTS 
OF RESEARCH 
This objective is No. 8 in the LEA 
constitution. It is an important serv- 
ice that our association can render. 
The LEA has made some research 
projects available in yearbook and 
monograph form. However, there 
seems to be a need for the assembling 


of research being done by Lutheran 
educators throughout Synod. Perhaps 
a catalog of topics, titles, and writers 
would be a first step. If feasible, an- 
notated listings could be made. Con- 
vention resolution No. 8 calls for such 
a research survey. If you have any 
thoughts on this opportunity for mu- 
tual sharing, write to the LEA Board. 

Plans are already under way for an 
indexing of all articles which have 
appeared in LUTHERAN EDUCATION 
since the journal has been written 
entirely in English. This aid will be 
of tremendous service to students of 
Christian education. 

Lewis J. KuEHM 


PEN SWIPES 
@ Many articles of schoolmen tend to be dull. Why? They slavishly obey the 


following commandments. 


First, always be formal. Never permit yourself to adopt any charming little 


informalities. 


Second, always use long, involved sentences and paragraphs, the longer the 


better. 


Third, always use passive rather than active voice verbs. This lends a 


funereal tone to almost any writing. 


Fourth, always use vague, fuzzy, and, if possible, highly technical termi- 
nology, hard to pin down, and which people have to wrinkle their brows over 


to find out what you mean. 


Fifth, never use idioms or slang in any way. After all, that’s highly un- 


dignified. 


Sixth, never use concrete references to familiar figures. It’s much too direct. 
Lastly, never write about anything controversial, or, if you do, conceal 


your own point of view perfectly. 
* 


od 


@ Learn from the mistakes of others — you don’t live long enough to make 


them all yourself. . 


* 


@ Writers on science and writers on education have one common problem — 
to make clear difficult concepts. Here’s an AP dispatch lead explaining why 
it is hard to hit the moon: “You are on a golf tee. The tee is on a spinning 
merry go round. The green for which you will aim your shot is moving, too, 
at about 88 feet a minute... . While the ball is in the air, two huge magnets, 
one behind you and the other on the far side of the green, are pulling and 


tugging at 


* 


e ball. Think you can make a hole in one?” 


* 


@ Little Jerry’s mother was crying when he started for his first day at school. 


“Aw, Mom, don’t take it so hard,” he consoled her. 


“Just as soon as I learn 


to write and read comics, I’ll quit.” — Christian Science Monitor 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: Irma Gross, Albert Maurer, Walter Penk, Frederick Tralle. 


EDUCATION 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION. By S. L. Pressey, F. P. Robinson, and J. E. Horrocks. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 633 pages. $6.50. 


This textbook is a revised edition of Psychology and the New Education (1944). Al- 
though the title has been changed, the authors might well have called this The New 
Psychology in Education. The prefatory “New Psychology” is offered by the reviewer 
as a mark of respect for the masterful accomplishment on the part of the authors in fusing 
Lewinian theory (a dynamic approach to psychology which makes the discipline applicable 
to real individuals and to real society) and Learning theory (an approach utilizing the 
relationship of stimulus and response but meeting with more success in animal than in 
human behavior) in an approach to educational psychology. 

In Part One of the text an analysis of child and adolescent development is presented 
within the framework of the impact of this physical and emotional development on the 
total learning situation. Part Two concentrates on the learning process in terms of the 
aforementioned Lewinian and Learning theories. Part Three directs the teacher’s attention 
to such timely topics as educational measurement, personal counseling, and an analysis of 
methods which tend to help the individual child in the classroom. 

In general the book has been successfully brought up to date, although there is a failure 
to fully assess the implications of television, a fault which was probably due to a lack of 
current psychological research rather than to a defect of scholarship on the part of the 
authors. Hence, in an age which traditionally has been skeptical of “new looks” in the 
psychology of education, we have a text which successfully reassesses the field. The result 
is a fresh approach to a topic examined far too long through Herbartian lenses. WP: 


SOCIOMETRY IN THE CLASSROOM. By Norman E. Gronlund. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. 331 pages. $4.50. 


This excellent book meets the needs of the teacher who is concerned about improving 
the social structure of groups within the classroom, who is concerned about improving the 
social adjustments of students in the classroom, who seeks a more efficient method of 
organizing productive classroom groups, and who is interested in solving problems of 
discipline and behavior in the classroom. 

Sociometrics, which is defined as “a technique for measuring the extent to which 
individuals are accepted by other group members, and for determining the internal 
structure of a group,” is a relatively new technique which has found wide application in 
educational situations. 

The technique is simple; no great depth of knowledge concerning psychological theory 
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is needed, Those who have used sociometrics, however, have found the results to be 
significant in determining social structure in the classroom. 

In cookbook fashion the author thoroughly yet interestingly takes the reader through 
the procedures for constructing and administering the tests. The following section ade- 
quately and simply presents the principles necessary for understanding the sociometric 
results. The book concludes with educational applications of the results obtained. 

Because the book concludes with the jarring comment that one out of every 10 Amer- 
icans will spend some time in a mental institution as a patient, all teachers will welcome 
an exposition of techniques which aid the student in personal and social adjustments so 
that this human waste may be halted. This book will satisfy the needs of teachers in 
this area. W.P. 


TEACHING LUTHER’S CATECHISM. By Herbert Girgensohn. Translated by John W. 
Doberstein. Philadelphia, Pa.: Muhlenberg Press, 1959. 310 pages. $4.00. 


Here is a book on the Catechism for laymen, pastors, and teachers. For pastors and 
teachers it will be invaluable for basic preparation in teaching the Catechism of Luther 
at any level; for the lay people it will serve as a “lay dogmatics.” 

This book does not offer methods, classroom techniques, or catechetical approaches. 
The author believes that for good teaching it is necessary to have a thorough knowledge 
of the material, and this is a sparkling and superb treatment. 

Not unlike the Reformer, the author in a vivid way explains the teachings of Christianity 
from a Bible-centered concern. This concern is related to the problems of present-day 
society. 

To the meager literature on the Catechism of Luther the author adds this outstanding 
discussion of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. A later volume 
is planned for the rest of the chief parts of the Catechism. 

Herbert Girgensohn is professor of practical theology in the Kirchliche Hochschule 
(theological school) of Bethel, Germany. The translation is by John W. Doberstein, 
a professor of practical theology at the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. 


BakiaP. 


STUDIES IN LUTHERAN DOCTRINE. Produced by Department of Research and De- 
velopment, Sacred Design Associates, Inc., P.O. Box 5452, Minneapolis 8, Minn., 
1959. 124 pages. $2.00. 


Here is a spiral bound book whose content and layout make it evident that it is designed 
for junior confirmation class and parochial school use. There are three comprehensive 
examinations with key for the instructor. Thirty-three exercise sheets, perforated for easy 
removal, have been included. 

The material treats the chief parts of Luther’s Catechism in essay form. It is thought 
by the editors that this is the point from which discussion begins. 

Because of the essay treatment the book is designed with wide borders which invite 
the student to take notes. The total design of the book in layout, printing, and choice of 
type is excellent. The chief parts are divided by fine reproductions of several of Albrecht 
Durer’s prints. 

This is an important contribution to the literature on the Catechism. The discussion is 
pertinent to our times. It may be used with the synodical Catechism. Balink: 


EVALUATING PUPIL GROWTH. By J. S. Ahmann and M. D. Glock. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1959. 605 pages. $6.50. 


The authors indicate clearly that this book was written for college course work on 
either the undergraduate or the graduate level. It would also serve a useful purpose for 
teachers in service, as may be seen from the book’s content and organization. Part One 
deals with evaluation in education, the characteristics of a good evaluating instrument are . 
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outlined in Part Two, and Part Three describes informal methods of evaluating achievement. 
Finally, in Part Four, “Evaluating Pupil Behavior and Improving Learning,” the authors 
present instruments for evaluation and explain the use of data in diagnostic and remedial 
work as well as methods of determining and reporting pupil growth. The book becomes 
still more useful as one views the appendixes. These list publishers and distributors of 
standardized achievement tests, aptitude tests, and standardized instruments for evaluating 
personal-social adjustment. 

For future teachers and for teachers in service the degree to which educational goals 
have been achieved is definitely a major concern. This book should prove most useful in 
developing appreciation, knowledge, and skills in the area of evaluation. A.V.M. 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD. By Clark E. Moustakas. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1956. 265 pages. $4.75. 


Personal interaction in the classroom or personal relationships between teachers and 
children from kindergarten through high school is the subject of this book. Basing his 
remarks on reports of original, firsthand study, the author maintains that the development 
of the right kind of relationships in the classroom can make both teachers and children 
better able to realize their potentialities. Refreshingly different is the emphasis on under- 
standing the child in his own terms, values, and meanings rather than in terms of external 
procedures of diagnosis and evaluations. Teachers, students of education and psychology, 
and guidance workers who are concerned about human interaction will find this book 
stimulating and valuable. A.V. M. 


GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM. By Gerald T. and Norma G. Kowitz. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1959. 314 pages. $5.75. 


This book attempts to increase the teacher’s sensitivity to relationships concerning the 
child’s personality, his classroom behavior, and his regular academic and nonacademic 
activities. Basing their approach on the way elementary schools operate, the authors are 
treating guidance in the elementary school as an entity rather than as a miniature form 
of secondary school guidance. Suggested solutions are not intended as final answers but 
rather as ways of finding answers. Classroom experiences of teachers are the sources for 
discussions and illustrations throughout the book. It is evident that the business of operating 
and managing a classroom provides the frame of reference for the author’s philosophy 
of guidance. 

Anyone interested in the practical relationships of guidance to mental hygiene, to child 
development, and to teaching and learning will find in this book some helpful guideposts. 

A.V. M. 


GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Robert H. Knapp. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 1959. 394 pages. $5.00. 


Here is a rather comprehensive treatment of guidance in the school, the home, and the 
community. The author stresses the viewpoint that “guidance must become an integral 
part of the total educational experience of boys and girls in the elementary schools.” Besides 
a functional approach to guidance, the book presents some necessary materials, methods, 
and techniques of guidance which will help the teacher in dealing with everyday problems 
and situations. Preservice and in-service training of teachers could be enriched by the use 
of this book. A. V.M. 


INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. By Carter V. Good. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. 424 pages. 


The author describes this book as “an introductory book on research methods for field 
workers, graduate students in the early stages of their work, and seniors in the under- 
graduate college.” Producers and consumers of research will find that the author has kept 
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them both in mind. As one thinks of the busy teacher who is concerned both with in-service 
study and some action research, another aspect of the book stands out. The author has not 
loaded the book with quantitative details of testing and statistics reminiscent of pure, 
clinical research, but has emphasized the analysis and interpretation of data in a func- 
tional setting. A. V.M. 


TEACHING IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL. By Sallie Beth Moore and Phyllis Richards. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 534 pages. $5.50. 


Although organized education of the preschool child is comparatively new, nursery 
schools are becoming quite popular. 

The five parts — The School Environment, People with Whom Teachers Work, Parents 
with Whom Teachers Work, Evaluating Teacher Growth, and Professional Opportunities — 
are discussed in detail. 

For the person organizing a nursery school little remains unanswered. The teacher will 
find the detailed and varied illustrations and suggestions most helpful. The teacher-parent 
and teacher-community relationships are stressed. 

Since teacher-parent contacts are almost daily occurrences, opportunities are thereby 
provided for adult education as related to child training. The authors show how these 
parent-teacher contacts can be experiences of great benefit to a preschool child. 

I. D.G. 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


SCHOOL SITES, SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND UTILIZATION. 91 pages, il. 
(1958), $ .75. 


The purpose of this study is to assist school boards, planners, and designers in the 
selection and development of more adequate and functional school grounds. Catalog 
No. FS 5:51:7. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN TO THINK. 19 pages, il. (1958), $ .15. 


Skillful teaching stimulates children to think carefully. It is hoped that readers of this 
bulletin will find numerous suggestions for using the opportunities that exist to develop 
good thinking habits in children. Catalog No. FS 5.2.Ac 2/2. 


HOW CHILDREN CAN BE CREATIVE. 24 pages, il. (1958), $ .15. 


Prepared to help teachers and parents understand the contribution of creative expression 
in the all-round development of children. Catalog No. FS 5.3:954/12. 


SCHOOL INSURANCE, MANAGING THE LOCAL PROGRAM. 97 pages (1959), $ .50. 


Deals primarily with school insurance management problems at the local level. It is 
designed to assist local school officials and state department of education insurance con- 
sultants in planning, organizing, and administering the local school district insurance 
program. Catalog No. FS 5.8:959/23. 


YOUR CHILD FROM SIX TO TWELVE. 141 pages (1949), $ .20. 


Covering the 6—12 period of your child’s life, this booklet is offered as a means of 
helping parents who are seeking aid in the guidance of their young, school-age children. 
A few of the subjects discussed in this book are what 6- to 12-year-olds are like, what 
play means in the life of a child, everyday problems, pursuits and hobbies, children and 
money, keeping your child healthy, and many others of interest to parents of children in 
this age group. Catalog No. FS 3.209:324. 
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SCREENING SCHOOL CHILDREN FOR VISUAL DEFECTS. 92 pages (1954), $ .35. 


The purpose of a program for screening school children for visual defects is to find 
those students who need treatment or observation by an eye specialist. This booklet is the 
report on a study conducted in St. Louis, Mo., in 1948 and 1949, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the efficiency of certain procedures commonly used, or recommended for use, in 
school screening programs as measured by their success in identifying those students who 


are shown by ophthalmological examination to be in need of treatment. Catalog No. 
FS 3.209:345. 


THE ADOLESCENT IN YOUR FAMILY. 110 pages (1955), $ .25. 


Adolescence is a period of adjustment both for children and for their parents. This 
booklet, covering the years from 12 to 16, discusses the many new questions and problems 
which this teen-age period presents to the parents and to the child. It is based on sound 
research as to the physical changes that take place at puberty, and on the finds of studies 
as to how adolescents can live successfully with their peers and prepare themselves for 
adult living. Catalog No. FS 3.209:347/2. 


YOUR CHILD FROM ONE TO SIX. 110 pages (1956), $ .20. 


As their child passes from infancy into the preschool years, parents are faced with 
many new questions. This manual provides many helpful suggestions for protecting the 
child’s well-being, and it also includes guidance for his unfolding mental and emotional life. 
In its approach to the promotion of health and the prevention of disease, to eating, sleeping, 
play and playmates, and discipline, the bulletin considers the child’s growing need of in- 
dependence and the importance of his relations with his parents. Catalog No. FS 3.209:30/2. 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS IN 
CHILDREN. 19 pages (1952), $ .20. 


This pamphlet presents a helpful discussion of some of the mental attitudes that may be 
encountered when treating or teaching children who have crippling diseases or injuries. 
The attitudes disclosed here include the problems of achieving independence, a feeling of 
adequacy, and a sense of identity; the parent-child relationship; the handicapped child’s 
reactions; and others. Catalog No. FS 3.209:836. 


COUNSELING HANDICAPPED ADOLESCENTS. 44 pages (1958), $ .20. 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to provide guidance and helpful suggestions for the 
counseling of eligible persons, under the War Orphans Educational Assistance Act, who are 
handicapped by physical, mental, or emotional limitations. Catalog No. VA 1.19:22-2. 


THE STATE AND EDUCATION. 175 pages (1955), $1.00. 


Concermed with the educational structure at the state level through which management 
and control of public education are exercised. Describes the state governmental structure 
for public education in the several states and shows how the control of public schools is 
kept close to the people being served. Catalog No. FS 5.30:23. 


THE STATE AND NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS. 152 pages (1958), $1.25. 
Deals primarily with state legal responsibilities for nonpublic schools. Describes the 
legal framework under which the nonpublic schools are enabled to enjoy desirable freedom 


in their operation and are encouraged to provide educational programs in the public interest. 
Catalog No. FS 5.30:28. 


Nore: All of the above may be secured from the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


GC hildhood lasts only a little time, and 


Gr. 7-9 Asimov, Isaac. WORDS OF SCI- 

Ages 12-14 ENCE; illus. by William Barss. 
Riverside Press, 1959. 266 pp. 
$5.00. 


The vocabulary of science has always been 
a forbidding one; bristling with many-syl- 
labled words and odd, unfamiliar terms. 
The well-qualified author has opened up 
this language to the ordinary reader by 
conducting an informal exploration into the 
roots and histories of hundreds of scientific 
terms. The result is a fascinating book that 
combines a vast quantity of scientific infor- 
mation with an equal amount of language 
history. Even the longest tongue-twisters 
have simple origins if you go back far 
enough, and each discovery of the origins 
of a word is a sort of detective story that 
can’t fail to stimulate the reader’s interest. 
Every word, from absolute zero to zodiac, 
receives a one-page discussion, but that page 
may contain half a dozen more words re- 
lated by subject or origin. This is not 
a superdictionary or encyclopedia in spite 
of the alphabetical arrangement and index 
that make it useful for reference work. En- 
tertaining in its own right, it is also a won- 
derful introduction to what should become 
the popular indoor sport of word chasing. 


500 Science 


Gr, 2-3 
Ages 7-8 


Calhoun, Mary. HOUN’ DOG; illus. 
by Roger Duvoisin. William Mor- 
row, 1959. 28 pp. $2.75. 

Slyfoot, the fox, almost puts Houn’ Dog out 


of the running for the fox hunt by causing 
him to lose his “smeller” and his “beller.” 
Surprisingly Houn’ Dog recovers his “senses” 
and enters the fox hunt. During the hunt 
events take a strange but interesting turn 
when Houn’ Dog catches Slyfoot. The bold- 
line illustrations done in subdued colors add 
to the story. 


Books for Children and Teen-Agers 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 8 up 


Colby, C. B. PLASTIC MAGIC, THE 
MATERIAL OF A MILLION USES. 
Coward-McCann, 1959. 48 pp. 
$2.00. 

Celluloid was discovered less than 100 years 


ago, and from this first plastic a gigantic 
industry has grown and is doubling in size 
every five years. The text ranges from 
a simple listing of common plastics, their 
names, uses, and properties, to descriptions 
of methods of forming plastics and the con- 
stant research in this field. Large photo- 
graphs on nearly every page serve to illus- 
trate it. The field of plastics is so com- 
plicated that its history and scope may never 
be contained in any volume or volumes. But 
this introduction should stimulate further 
reading and serves as a reminder of how 
thoroughly plastics have surrounded us. 


668 Plastics 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


DeVault, M. Vere and co-authors. 
GEOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, PHYS- 


ICS, AND PHYSIOLOGY. Steck 
Company, 1959. 48 pp. each. 
$1.75. 


These books are the first in a series designed 
to cover a wide range of concepts in science, 
social studies, and economics. 


Haag, Jessie Helen and DeVault, M. Vere. 
Physiology explains the need of the body for 
food and oxygen; breathing; the pulse rate 
and the control of bleeding; the senses of 
touch, smell, and taste; the teamwork of 
nerves and muscles in everyday actions; 
ways in which the skin keeps us cool and 
warm; the foot as a bridge; the iris as 
a window shade for the eye; and fatigue. 
612 Physiology 


Boyd, Claude C. and DeVault, M. Vere. 
Physics provides some interesting but simple 
experiments which can be carried out by the 
child at home or in school. It touches lightly 
on heat, the mechanics of gases, light, mo- 
tion, static electricity, and sound. 

530 Physics 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 


Phillips, Beeman N. and DeVault, M. Vere. 
Psychology shows that there are likenesses 
and differences in people, that some charac- 
teristics are inherited and others learned, 
that we use our senses and our emotions, 
that we find ways to improve our personality 
and to develop a sense of social respon- 
sibility. 

150 Psychology 


Orr, Catherine E. and DeVault, M. Vere. 
Geology does a good job if one can discount 
the geologic time line which is given. The 
book explains different types of erosion, soil 
making by mechanical and chemical weath- 
ering, the different types of minerals and 
rocks, and fossil formation. With a short 
explanation by the teacher about some of 
man’s theories on evolution opposing the 
Bible’s story of creation, this book can be- 
come useful as supplementary material in 
science. 


550 Geology 


The vocabulary is controlled, with the ex- 
ception of technical terms. The books are 
written in an interesting style which should 
stimulate interest in these scientific areas. 


De Vries, Leonard. THE BOOK OF 
EXPERIMENTS; illus. by Joost Van 
De Woestyne. John Murray, 
1959. 123 pp. 

This book contains 150 unusual but interest- 


ing experiments. There are studies of the 
properties of air, magnetism, Newton’s laws 
of force, sound, heat, water, electricity, light, 
chemicals, and a lumped group of other in- 
terest gainers. It should prove helpful for 
the teacher of science and interesting to 
most boys in grades 5 through 8. Very few 
repeats of experiments found in American 
published textbooks. 


500 Science 


Gr. 5-8 
Ages 11-14 


Evans, Katherine. THE MAID AND 
HER PAIL OF MILK; illus. by au- 
thor. Albert Whitman, 1959. 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


2.25, 
This is a delishtfl Aesop fable retold. It 
is the story of the maid who carries a pail 
of milk to market on her head. While walk- 
ing along she dreams of all the wonderful 
things this pail of milk will bring, when 
with one toss of her head she spills the milk 
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and destroys her dreams. The simple vo- 
cabulary for beginning readers, the lesson 
which is taught, and the excellent crayon 
illustrations make this book a worthwhile 
addition to the school’s library. 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Friskey, Margaret. INDIAN TWO 
FEET AND HIS HORSE; illus. by 
Katherine Evans. Children’s Press, 
1959. 62 pp. $2.50. 

This one little Indian could do many things, 


but he could not ride. He had no horse. 
Easy words for a beginning reader tell the 
charming tale of his search for a horse 
until, in a typically humorous touch, the 
horse finds him. Skillfully written, pleas- 
antly illustrated. 


Indians — Stories 


Ages—All Honda, Issao. HOW TO MAKE ORI- 


GAMI; illus. by Kazuo Tsukamoto. 
McDowell, Oblensky, 1959. 37 
pages. $3.95. 

“Origami” is the art of folding paper, de- 


veloped by the Chinese about 10 centuries 
ago. Besides being an intriguing hobby, its 
educational value includes practice in at- 
tentive careful following of directions, step 
by step, and teaching manual dexterity and 
control. And there are many practical uses 
for the resulting creations. This book, by 
a master of the art, gives directions clear 
enough for children to understand and fol- 
low, but the appeal of origami (and this 
book) is not limited to children alone. The 
adult handicrafter (or the baby-sitting 
grandfather in need of a new type of 
nonboisterous entertainment) will find this 
a good beginning guide. Of particular in- 
terest is the inclusion of actual samples of 


each type of figure. 
745 Paper work 


Gr. 1-3 
Ages 6-8 


ELLEN’S LION; 
Harper, 1959. 


Johnson, Crockett. 

Twelve Stories. 
62 pp. $1.75. 

“A delightful book; the stories about Ellen 


and her stuffed lion are entertaining for the 
adult who reads aloud as well as for the 
listener. Ellen finds that, although her lion 
can talk, he can never talk at exactly the 
same time she is speaking. In their con- 
versations Ellen indulges in flights of fancy, 
and the sedate lion remains the cool voice 
of reason. The author has captured the 
elusive charm of the imaginative child who 
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is playing alone, although the small listener 
may not appreciate the subtle humor in 
what is, to him, normal behavior.” BCCB, 
Vol. XIII, p. 18 


Gr. 4— Kettelkamp, Larry. KITES; illus. by 
Ages 8-12 author. Morrow, 1959. 48 pp. 
$2.75. 


Flying a kite is more fun when the flier 
makes his own. This book explains what 
types of kites there are and describes simply 
and clearly how to make them. Included 
also are tips on decorating with trick attach- 
ments and on the successful launching of 
a kite. The closing chapter deals with a bit 
of history of useful kites. A simple yet thor- 
ough book on a subject with universal 


appeal. 

796 Kites 

Gr. K-1 Lenski, Lois. AT OUR HOUSE; illus. 
Ages 5-7 by author. Henry Z. Walck, 1959. 


47 pp. $2.25. 
This book describes, in verse form, incidents 


dealing with the home and family relations 
of a primary school child. It allows the 
reader to compare his house with the “Our 
House” of the book. Each verse is set to 
music and has an attractive illustration. Easy 
rhymes and uncomplicated melodies make 
this a good choice for the beginning reader. 


Rich, Josephine. PIONEER SURGEON, 
DR. EPHRAIM McDOWELL. Julian 
Nessner, Inc., 1959. 192 pp. 


Gr. 8-11 
Ages 13-17 


2.95. 

Dr. McDowell made medical history by be- 
ing the first surgeon in the world to dare 
to cut into the human abdominal cavity and 
thus opened the way to modern surgery. 
In this life story of a young Kentucky farm 
boy who decided to become a doctor after 
an Indian massacre we see a man who 
gained his strength and courage by placing 
his trust wholly in God. He endured many 
hardships in reaching his decision, in gain- 
ing his father’s permission to study for the 
medical profession, in getting an education, 
and finally in combating superstition and 
ignorance on the frontier. Imbued with 
great courage, McDowell stood by his con- 
victions and defied society even when it 
meant risking his own life. A fine biography 
for young people intending to enter a pro- 
fession to be of service to mankind. 

921 McDowell, Ephraim 
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Gr. 3-5 Sharp, Elizabeth N. SIMPLE MA- 
Ages 8-11 CHINES AND HOW THEY WORK; 
illus. by Ida Scheib. Random, 


1959. 83 pp. $1.95. 
Simple experiments enliven this introduction 
to the simple machines: the wheel, the pul- 
ley, the screw, the lever, the wedge, and 
the inclined plane. (Gears receive equal at- 
tention though the term “gears” is avoided. ) 
The materials for experimenting include 
cardboard, pencils, and marbles. This book 
will hold the interest of any child who has 
not yet learned that the basic machines are 
something other than cars, bulldozers, and 
airplanes. Excellent for a beginning science 


library. 

621 Machines 

Gr. K-3 Trez, Denise. FIFI; ilius. by Alain 
Ages 4-8 Trez. World Publishing Co., 1959. 


32 pp. $2.95. 

Almost anything can happen on a warm 
day in Paris, and almost everything does 
happen in this adventure. It begins quietly 
enough when Pat and Virginia decide that 
poor Fifi, their goldfish, needs exercise. But 
from the moment Virginia lowers Fifi into 
the river the children are swept into a series 
of wildly improbable but consistently plaus- 
ible events involving a rowboat and a ma- 
gician’s rabbit who hates his line of work. 
A hint of fishy amour gives a satisfactorily 
French ending to the story. The furious 
pace is guaranteed to keep up with the 
listener. whose mind is always one jump 
ahead. The excellent cartoon-type drawings 
could almost tell the tale alone. 


Gr. 1-4 
Ages 6-10 


Zemach, Harve. SMALL BOY IS 
LISTENING; illus. by Margot Ze- 
mach. Houghton Mifflin, 1959. 
30 pp. $2.75. 


Peter is a small boy in Vienna who has just 
received a new harmonica and is in search 
of a new tune, which will be his very own. 
He goes through the city listening — listen- 
ing to the hurdy-gurdy, an opera, the market 
place noises, the carnival, and many other 
sounds. At the end of the day as he sets 
out for home, his light heart prompts him 
to play a new tune which shows his hap- 
piness. The reader gets a glimpse of Vienna 
in the many interesting illustrations. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


Winfield ADMINISTRATION 

The Board of Control has established 
a $10 nonrefundable matriculation fee which 
must accompany all applications for ad- 
mission. The new fee will be charged to 
all applicants for the 1960—61 school year. 

The Board of Control has appointed Prof. 
Obert Kruger, academic dean, to be the 
acting president when the president is ab- 
sent from campus or the office becomes 
vacant. 


River Forest 


At its October meeting the Board of Con- 
trol of Concordia Teachers College renamed 
the college’s library Klinck Memorial Li- 
brary in memory of the late Dr. Arthur W. 
Klinck. At the time of his death he was 
chairman of the department of historical 
theology at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo. President Martin L. Koehneke stated, 
“The Board of Control believes that this 
memorial is a fitting tribute to the distinc- 
tive contributions and emphasis of Dr. 
Klinck’s administration.” 


Bronxville 


At the convention in San Francisco the 
Rev. Rudolph Ressmeyer, pastor of Our 
Redeemer Church, Seaford, N. Y., was 
elected to the Board of Trustees, replacing 
the Rev. Louis S$. Wagner, Queens Village, 
who was a member of the Board for 17 
years. Charles Nehring was re-elected. The 
Rev. Dr. John Behnken, President of Synod, 
and the Rev. Dr. Hugo Kleiner were present 
at the September meeting of the Board. 
Dr. Behnken expressed his gratification at 
the rapidly growing number of church serv- 
ice students at the school, especially in 
teacher training. 


St. Louis CurricuLuM 


There are three courses in missions offered 
at the seminary, one of which each Con- 
cordia senior is required to take: “Christian 
Missions in the Modern World,” “The His- 
tory of Religions,” and the “Gospel and 
World Issues.” 


Seward 


The nine-week off-campus practice teach- 
ing program was instituted at Seward in 
the 1958—59 term, with 10 students placed 
in the schools of five congregations on an 
experimental basis. The program was well 
received both by the students and by the 
educational institutions. On the basis of the 
success with which this program was 
blessed, it has now been expanded, so that 
this term a sufficient number of co-operating 
congregations have been enlisted to accom- 
modate 96 students of the senior class. 
These will be divided into four groups. 
This provides a realistic setting for practice 
teaching experience and contributes toward 
the students’ appreciation of the expanse 
of a Lutheran teacher’s service in our parish 
schools. The program is directed by Prof. 
A. C. Erxleben. 


FACULTY AND STAFF 
St. Louis 


Dr. Don Deffner, formerly of Berkeley, 
Calif., and Prof. Walter Oetting of Valpa- 
raiso will begin their teaching duties in the 
second quarter of the current academic year. 
Both men recently accepted calls to the 
seminary. They were installed in a regular 
chapel service on Monday, Nov. 2. 

Prof, William Danker, professor of mis- 
sions, was host to Dr. Timothy Rhee, famous 
Korean medical missionary. Dr. Rhee stated 
that he put Concordia Seminary on his 
itinerary because his assistant pastor is a 
Concordia graduate. 
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Edmonton 


An essay on Baptism, entitled “Holy Bap- 
tism, a Powerful Means of Grace Entrusted 
to the Church,” delivered by Prof. Albert R. 
Riep of Concordia’s language department at 
the 1958 convention of the Alberta-British 
Columbia District at Edmonton in July, is 
being published serially in the Canadian 
Lutheran, a monthly church paper serving 
the four provinces of Western Canada. 

Dr. Albert H. Schwermann, professor of 
English and the humanities at Concordia, 
is president of the Lutheran Church — 
Canada and recently presided over the sec- 
ond annual convention of that group in 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. The two-day con- 
vention, Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, further explored 
the possibilities of establishing an indepen- 
dent church in Canada. The Lutheran 
Church — Canada is a federation of Mis- 
souri Synod congregations in Canada. All 
congregations remain members of the Mis- 
souri Synod. On the agenda of the conven- 
tions were discussions of various plans to 
further investigate necessary steps toward 
the development of an autonomous church 
and implications for the education of Lu- 
theran pastors and teachers in Canada. 


Seward 


Reinhold P. Marxhausen, professor of art, 
has been informed that one of his water 
colors was selected to be included in an 
international art show sponsored by the 
United States Information Agency, sched- 
uled to travel in Asia, Latin America, the 
Middle East, Europe, and Africa. The 
painting “Main Street,” showing Sinclair 
Lewis’ home town of Sauk Center, Minn., 
was chosen by the Ford Motor Co. for its 
monthly publication. Presently Professor 
Marxhausen is working on _ additional 
sketches to be used by the Ford Motor 
Co. in an article on the University of 
Nebraska. 


At a special service of praise and thanks- 
giving Concordia performed two of the 
ancient rites of the church on Sunday, Oct. 
25, 1959. The occasion marked the ordina- 
tion to the office of the holy ministry of 
four members of the faculty and the instal- 
lation of two associate professors. In addi- 
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tion, 11 assistant professors and instructors 
were installed. 

Those ordained to the ministry were Dr. 
L. G. Bickel, academic dean, who completed 
his theological training in 1957 and has 
served Concordia for 30 years; the Rev. 
Wilfred C. Langefeld, dean of students and 
instructor in religion in the high school; the 
Rev. Leonard Martin, a 1959 graduate of 
Concordia Seminary, Springfield, who is 
house counselor for high school boys and 
instructor in religion and history; and the 
Rev. Dale D. Hansen, college dean of men, 
instructor in religion, and acting director of 
public relations. 

Installed as associate professors were Dr. 
Martin B. Kirch, dean of college students 
and professor of education, and Wilfred C. 
Langefeld, dean of high school students 
and instructor in religion. 

The 11 junior members of Concordia’s 
faculties installed as a result of Concordia’s 
growth during the past several years are 
(1) assistant professors Ralph E. Starenko, 
Martin L. Stork, Robert A. Sylwester, and 
W. Theophil Janzow, and (2) instructors 
Vance H. Hinrichs, Joan Hummel, Werner 
Klammer, Leonard Martin, Janice Scheve, 
Ruth L. Schini, and Marilyn M. Schinnerer. 

The college also took grateful cognizance 
of the 40 years of service to the church of 
Professor Walter Hellwege and the 20 years 
of service of Arthur C. Bek, Board of Con- 
trol member. 


Winfield 

The Rev. Reuben Beisel was installed as 
the fifth president of St. John’s College in 
Trinity Lutheran Church on Dec. 6. Pres- 
ident Poehler, Concordia College, St. Paul, 
Minn., preached the sermon, and Rev. W. 
H. Meyer, chairman of the College Board 
of Control and President of the Kansas Dis- 
trict, read the rite of installation. 

Prof. G. A. Kuhlmann, associate professor 
of English, has announced his retirement as 
faculty sponsor for the St. John’s College 
Reporter after more than 20 years in that 
position. Prof. Kuhlmann began the pub- 
lication of the Reporter as a student at the 
Seminary in 1922, when it was called the 
Booster and served as the Alumni Associa- 
tion’s newspaper. Under Prof. Kuhlmann’s 
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sponsorship the Reporter was awarded 15 
all-American ratings. 

Prof. Wallace Behrhorst, admissions coun- 
selor, has accepted a three-year appointment 
to the Board for Higher Education’s newly 
created Commission on Recruitment Policies. 
The commission will study, formulate, and 
evaluate policies and practices now in force 
at synodical schools. 


Bronxville 


Eight members of the faculty were for- 
mally installed at a 4 P.M. service on 
Oct. 11 at Village Lutheran Church, Bronx- 
ville. Robert Benson, the Rev. Ralph Dorre, 
Deaconess June Julius, Benjamin Markin, 
Robert Meier, the Rev. Clifford Peterson, 
the Rev. Walter Pieper, and the Rev. Carl 
Volz made up the incoming group. Mr. 
Meier teaches in the science department of 
the college faculty. Miss Julius, a Lutheran 
deaconess and nurse, serves the college 
community in that capacity. The other new 
faculty members teach in the preparatory 
school. In addition to their installation, 
pastors Dorre, Pieper, and Volz were or- 
dained to, and Mr. Markin and Mr. Meier 
were formally installed into, the teaching 
ministry of the church. Officiating was the 
Rev. Herman Rippe, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of Concordia. The liturgist was 
the Rev. Paul Gabbert. The Rev. Rudolph 
F. Ressmeyer, also a member of the school’s 
Board of Trustees, was the preacher. After 
the service a reception was held for the 
group in the undercroft of the church, with 
a dinner in the college dining room in the 
evening. 

Recent advances on the faculty are the 
Rev. Prof. Wilber Luecke to professor, Prof. 
Otto Spurgat to associate professor, Mrs. 
Esther Hendricks and Mr. Ronald Rockhill 
to assistant professor. New part-time in- 
structors are Kenneth Hemstead, M. A., col- 
lege English, and Mrs. Clifford Peterson, 
B.S., college physical education. 


Campus IMPROVEMENT 
St. Paul 
On Sunday, Nov.1, Concordia College 
dedicated Walther Hall, new men’s dormi- 
tory. The dedication services took place in 
the Graebner Memorial Chapel on the cam- 
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pus. After the services in the chapel the 
congregation proceeded to the new men’s 
dormitory, where the dedication took place. 
Speaker for the occasion was the Rev. Alfred 
C. Seltz, First Vice-President of the Minne- 
sota District. Walther Hall can accommo- 
date 100 male students, together with two 
resident counselors. The building actually 
comprises two dormitories with a central 
lounge. It was erected at a cost of $363,000. 
The structure is such that a third floor can 
be added when necessary. 


Springfield 

Three more houses have been purchased 
adjacent to the campus. They will be either 
moved or wrecked to permit enlargement of 
the seminary campus. 


Winfield 

Sections of the present physical education 
building have been reconstructed or re- 
modeled to provide additional office space, 
rehearsal rooms, and studios for the music 
department. 

St. John’s new $350,000 physical educa- 
tion facility was dedicated on Dec. 5. Dr. 
John Daugherty, associate professor of phys- 
ical education, Indiana University, was the 
principal speaker. 


ACQUISITIONS 


Fort Wayne 


With the installation of 10 wood carvings 
representing Old Testament figures, another 
important step has been taken in the re- 
ligious art program of Concordia Senior 
College. Employing various metals against 
a dynamic treatment of Philippine ma- 
hogany, artist Clark B. Fitzgerald of Castine, 
Me., has symbolized events from the lives 
of 12 Old Testament prophets: David, 
Joshua, Moses, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
Micah, Isaiah, Jonah, Joel, Amos, and Zech- 
ariah. Two of the 12 works originally 
commissioned still await completion. 

Vance Hartke, United States Senator from 
Indiana and a member of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, has named Con- 
cordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Ind., as 
his personal choice to receive Roy P. Basler’s 
Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. The 
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nine-volume work by Basler, a recognized 
authority on Lincoln and American history 
and an associate director of the reference 
department of the Library of Congress, was 
acquired by the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission of the United States of America 
and is rated one of the outstanding works 
on the former American President. Senator 
Hartke is a member of the Joint House- 
Senate Lincoln Sesquicentennial Committee. 


Spots MISCELLANEOUS 

The annual Founders. Day was observed 
on Dec.9 with a special convocation at 
which the Rev. E. H. Thode (1926) ad- 
dressed students on our church’s program 
in Hong Kong. Rev. Thode was awarded 
the honorary doctor of divinity degree. The 
citation presented to the honoree calls at- 
tention to his work which was devoted 
almost entirely to the missions of our church 
in China and further states that “because 
of devotion to duty he was placed in posi- 
tions of leadership.” 


Springfield 

An Ohio layman, Fred Rutz, recently 
gave a sizable sum of money for the “Fred 
C. Rutz Foundation Lectures on Preach- 
ing.” The homiletical department is expect- 
ing to announce some outstanding lecturers 
to be heard on the Springfield campus in 
the near future. 


Seward 


Concordia’s art gallery has been the re- 
cipient of the huge collection of art objects 
willed to the college by the late Dr. Henry 
Koenig. The collection, evaluated at from 
$8,000 to $10,000, includes over 250 framed 
reproductions and original oils, 100 port- 
folios of unframed fine art reproductions, 
800 pieces of sculpture, glassware, carvings, 
pottery, china, silver, metalware, etc. Also 
included are some beautiful hand-carved 
trunks from China, 100 valuable books on 
art, a collection of Heritage Edition books, 
and many first-edition rare and signed 
volumes. 

It is proposed to initiate a rental or lend- 
ing program whereby members of the Con- 
cordia family may borrow art objects for 
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classrooms, offices, dormitories, and homes. 
Dr. Koenig believed in having his pictures 
used and appreciated, and this cannot be 
done while they are stored in closets. 

A unique mural has just been completed 
in the Concordia High School library by 
a college freshman, Arthur Geisert of Long 
Beach, Calif. The brilliant work entitled 
“Six Days of Creation” covers an area 244 
feet. The artist has blocked out each of the 
days of creation in bold lines and dynamic 
colors, showing the magnificence of God’s 
power at work in creating the world we 
live in. 

Concordia has been a member of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools since 1953. Now devel- 
opments in the field of education have 
moved the faculty and the Board of Con- 
trol to seek additional accreditation by the 
National Council of Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE). 


Winfield 

The review committee of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has approved the self-study sub- 
mitted by St. John’s College as its applica- 
tion for membership in the association, 
the principal Midwest college-accrediting 
agency. This means, in effect, that St. John’s 
is ready to undertake the second of three 
major procedures involved in gaining ac- 
creditation with the association, that of 
arranging for a campus visitation by a board 
of examiners from the association. 

Still to be completed before the visit of 
the team of examiners will be arranged are 
a progress report on procedures now being 
followed to strengthen further the school’s 
educational program and a preliminary sur- 
vey by the Board for Higher Education of 
the Synod. The completion of these two 
projects in all probability will necessitate 
a delay until April 1961 for the association’s 
action on the application of St. John’s. 

St. John’s College has been included in 
the list of Kansas colleges that have been 
allocated funds for the present fiscal year 
under the terms of the National Defense 
Education Act. St. John’s share is $1,097, 
an increase of more than $500 over funds 
received last year. St. John’s will contribute 
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one dollar for student loans for each nine 
dollars received from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Bronxville 


About 8,500 worshipers gathered on Sun- 
day afternoon, Sept. 27, on the south campus 
of Concordia for the 2lst annual Reforma- 
tion service. The service, jointly sponsored 
by the Lutheran Education Society and the 
school, gathers Lutherans from the entire 
metropolitan area. Speaker at the outdoor 
service was Dr. Oliver Harms, First Vice- 
President of Synod. Officiants were the Rev. 
Paul Gabbert, acting president of Concordia, 
and the Rev. Dr. Herman J. Rippe, Presi- 
dent of the Atlantic District. Among the 
points of interest for many at the service 
were the new music building, completed this 
year, and the renovated and refurnished in- 
firmary, a recent project of the Concordia 
Ladies’ Aid. 


BOARD OF PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


New Board Members. — As authorized by 
the San Francisco convention, the President 
of the Synod, on the advice of the board, 
appointed these four college and seminary 
professors to three-year terms as_ board 
members: 

Arnold C. Erxleben, associate professor of 
education, Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr. 

Victor C. Krause, associate professor of 
education and psychology, Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, IIl. 

Martin Luebke, assistant professor of ed- 
ucation and social science, Concordia 
Seminary, Springfield, Il. 

Albert G. Merkens, professor of religious 
education, Concordia Seminary, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 


These appointments raise the number of 
board members to 13. The four new ap- 
pointees joined the nine convention-elected 
members for the regular bimonthly board 
meeting held on Nov. 8 in St. Louis. 

Staff Appointment Declined. — Hubert 
Riedel, associate pastor of St. Stephen’s Lu- 
theran Church, Milwaukee, Wis., has de- 
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clined the appointment as associate editor 
of Sunday school materials. 


1960 Every-Member Visit on Education. 
For the past few years a growing number 
of congregations have been conducting one, 
two, or three every-member visits annually, 
Many of those making three visits follow this 
schedule of emphases: pre-Lent (February 
or March), evangelism; post-Easter (April 
or May), Christian education; pre-Advent 
(October or November), stewardship. 

Materials to assist congregations in their 
1960 visitations are now available. The 
EMV Manual for 1960, a general informa- 
tional folder, appeared as an insert in the 
September 1959 issue of Advance. In ad- 
dition, the Synod’s evangelism, education, 
and stewardship departments have prepared 
varied materials designed to increase the 
effectiveness of each visitation. 

The theme for the 1960 EMV on educa- 
tion is “Christian Education Is for Every- 
body.” With this theme in mind, visitors 
to congregational homes will 

— discuss the purpose of Christian ed- 
ucation. 

— discuss why children, youth, and adults 
need Christian education. 

— encourage families of the congregation 
to recognize that the Christian home 
must serve the educational needs of 
children, youth, and adults. 

—discuss the congregation’s educational 
program and enlist greater interest and 
participation in it. 

— discuss the recruitment and training of 
pastors, teachers, and volunteer work- 
ers and encourage support for these 
efforts. 

—help the individual family experience 
the blessings that come from active 
participation in Christian education at 
home and at church. 


Congregations planning an EMV on 
Christian education will find the following 
materials helpful: 

— Resource Materials —1960 EMV on 

- Education (Reprint). Contains sug- 
gestions for planning and following up 
the EMV, also commentary for flip 
chart. Order No. EMV-PE-60R. Free. 
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— Flip Chart, “Christian Education Is for 
Everybody.” A 15-page illustrated 
chart to help guide the visitor’s pres- 


entation. Order No. EMV-PE-60FC. 
85 cents each. 
— Tract, “Christian Education Is for 


Everybody.” A colorful four-page 
leaflet to be left in the home by 
the visitor. Summarizes the theme and 
provides a check list enabling those 
visited to react to the theme. Order 
No. EMV-PE-60T. $1.00 per 100. 


Each of these items is available from the 
Board of Parish Education, 210 N. Broad- 
way, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


First National Sunday School Convention. 
For the first time in history a general Sun- 
day school convention has been called for 
the 90,000 Sunday school workers of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. This 
meeting is set for July 22 to 24, 1960, at 
Kiel Auditorium in St. Louis. 

Sponsored jointly by the Missouri Synod 
Board of Parish Education and the Western 
District Committee on Christian Education, 
the convention is expected to draw a ca- 
pacity attendance. Participation is open to 
anyone desiring to attend, but it will be 
limited to the first 8,000 who register. Reg- 
istration blanks will be made available in 
a January mailing. 

For the present, local pastors and Sunday 
school superintendents are urged to get 
a budget allotment for at least one delegate 
from their Sunday school. Many congrega- 
tions of the Western and neighboring Dis- 
tricts will want to send their entire staff. 
Circuit Sunday school associations are also 
urged to appoint and sponsor an official 
delegate. 

Many of the workshops will provide a 
fresh flow of ideas for local and circuit 
Sunday school programs. Contact with 
leaders in every phase of Sunday school 
work and with other workers having similar 
purposes and problems will offer an oppor- 
tunity for learning to do the Lord’s Sunday 
school business “just a little bit better.” 

Allan H. Jahsmann, Secretary of Sunday 
Schools, and Leonard J. Dierker, Western 
District Superintendent of Education, are 
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cochairmen of the convention. They are 
being assisted by a St. Louis area executive 
committee, members of which include Emil 
Benz, Gary Klammer, Clarence Kremmel, 
and Walter Burke. 

1960 White House Conference. — The 
golden anniversary White House Conference 
on Children and Youth will be held in 
Washington, D.C., March 27 to April 2, 
1960. Three groups are jointly making 
preparations for this conference. These are: 
(1) a National Council of State Committees, 
representing governor-appointed committees 
from 50 states, three territories, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico; (2) a Coun- 
cil of National Organizations, representing 
about 500 voluntary groups; and (8) an 
Interdepartmental Committee on Children 
and Youth, representing 34 agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

On Sept. 21 and 22 the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations conducted a meeting 
in Washington, D.C., to consider program 
suggestions for the White House Conference. 
Ruth Brauer of the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment and A. L. Miller, Executive Secretary 
of the Board of Parish Education, repre- 
sented The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod at this meeting. 


Changes in Sunday School by Mail. — 
In a letter mailed July 8 District mission 
boards informed all congregations that pres- 
ent Sunday School by Mail procedures were 
no longer serving the best interests of the 
children enrolled. Reasons given were these: 


lJ. There was no personal contact with 
the child. 


2. Materials used served only the kinder- 
garten to the senior department child. 


8. An operation centered in St. Louis 
could hardly lead distant children to 
church membership. 


4, There was no way of knowing whether 
the child or his parents had been 
gained for Christ and the church. 


The letter suggested that local Sunday 
schools assume responsibility for children 
enrolled in Sunday School by Mail. It urged 
the schools to take these steps: 
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1, Place some responsible person in 
charge. 

2. Establish contact with the child and 
his parents. 


3. Supply the children with the necessary 
Concordia Publishing House materials. 

4. Correct the lessons quarterly and offer 
necessary counsel and guidance. 


The letter also noted that continental en- 
rollees would be informed that they would 
now be enrolled in the extension department 
of the nearest Sunday school and no longer 
receive their materials from the St. Louis 
office. 


Any new names received by the Sunday 
School by Mail office from Lutheran Hour 
broadcasts will be relayed to the District 
mission boards. The District office will in 
turn assign the names of such children to 
the nearest congregation. This means that 
lessons for continental enrollees will no 
longer be corrected in the St. Louis office. 

Commenting on this letter, Arthur L. 
Miller, Executive Secretary of the Board, 
said: “The Synod’s Sunday schools have not 
only many strengths but also some weak- 
nesses. One of the weak spots is the lack 
of extension departments. This new devel- 
opment suggests that every congregation 
consider establishing an extension depart- 
ment. Obviously, not every Sunday school 
will do so at once. However, many Sunday 
schools can add this new department in the 
near future. 

“An extension department will become 
increasingly important. As the new Sunday 
school prospectus puts it: “Throughout North 
America there are many families that have 
taken up residence in remote places where 
neither they nor their children can have the 
benefit of Sunday school and public worship. 
There are also many families that are on 
the move, living in trailer camps and else- 
where, and that are not being reached by 
the local church.’ ” 

Information bulletin No. 270, Organizing 
and Conducting the Extension Department 
of the Sunday School, provides specific in- 
structions. Available from the board, 210 
N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. (single copy 
free; quantities, 10 cents each). 


NEWS AND NOTES 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Who Didn't Go? — About 17,000 con- 
ventions were held in this country last year, 
with a combined attendance of more than 
9 million. 


Go-Go-Go. — School boards across the 
nation are budgeting $50 million this year 
for driver education. Public school classes 
in behind-the-wheel training will enroll 
1,500,000 pupils. 

Bang! — One hydrogen bomb releases 
a greater amount of energy than all the 
explosions set off by all the countries in all 
wars known in the entire history of mankind. 

Reason for Rejoicing.—In the Septem- 
ber issue of LurHERAN EDUCATION you read 
an interview which pertained to Concordia 
School in Hong Kong. Melvin Kieschnick 
is co-ordinator of education in the Hong 
Kong mission. The following is a quote 
from his Aug. 31 report to the Rev. Herman 
H. Koppelmann, executive secretary of the 
Board for Missions in Foreign Countries: 

We are thankful to God that Concordia 

graduated its first high school class. We 

are very happy, too, that the entire class 
passed the Government School Leaving 

Examinations. To my knowledge Con- 

cordia was one of the three Hong Kong 

schools which had 100 per cent passes. 

Reportedly Concordia is the first school 

to have 100 per cent passes in the first 

year that its graduating class was per- 
mitted to sit for the examinations. To 

God alone the glory! Saturday (Septem- 

ber 5) school opens again. Total teach- 

ing personnel will be just under 100, and 
enrolment in all schools and clubs will 

exceed 3,000. 

Going Up. — The membership of all Lu- 
theran churches in North America passed 
the 8 million mark in 1958. For the 14th 
consecutive year The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod reported the highest numer- 
ical increase. It also showed the greatest 
gain on a percentage basis among all major 
church bodies. 

Congratulations! —'The degree of doctor 
of education was conferred on Ernest E. 
Yunghans by Indiana University. Dr. Yung- 
hans is the Assistant Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation of the Central District of The 
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Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. He 
attended high school and college at Con- 
cordia College, River Forest, Ill., where he 
graduated in 1934. Continuing his college 
work at Butler University, he received the 
degree of bachelor of arts from that insti- 
tution. Graduate work for the M. A. degree 
was taken at Western Reserve University 
while he was teaching in Cleveland. Addi- 
tional work was done at the University of 
Chicago and at Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore. The major part of his studies 
toward the doctorate was taken at Indiana 
University. Specializing. in the fields of 
guidance, psychology, and education, Dr. 
Yunghans’ thesis dealt with a study of 
teachers’ estimates of the personalities of 
their pupils. 

Who Is Right? —Jeannie Bogust, a stu- 
dent at Stout State College, had a scholastic, 
social, and emotional problem. She went 
to her college counselor, Dr. Ralph Iverson, 
for help. But suddenly life became too 
much for Miss Bogust, and she committed 
suicide. Miss Bogust’s parents sued the 
college counselor for $18,500, on the 
grounds that “he had failed to perform his 
duty.” They contended that once a man 
has taken on the task of counseling a stu- 
dent he cannot stop without notice to the 
parents or referring his case to a psychia- 
trist. Dr. Iverson replied he had no such 
obligation. 


More Union Suits? — The AFL-CIO has 
launched a drive to unionize the Dallas 
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public school teachers. The move is at- 
tracting considerable attention. 

From Olympia, Wash.—Schoolmen in the 
state of Washington, or at least a sampling 
of them, do not want to keep school the 
year round. A poll taken by the state 
superintendent of public instruction showed 
that, of 200 superintendents, 83 per cent 
rejected a plan for a fourth-quarter school 
year. They also rejected extending the 
school week to include Saturdays. 

An Adjustment.— When a New York 
City teacher is sick he must present a doc- 
tor’s certificate if he is to collect sick pay. 
Customarily the certificate has to come from 
a licensed physician. Last month, for the 
first time, the board of education accepted 
reports from a chiropractor and paid the 
teachers for their absences. 

From Oklahoma City, Okla. —The city 
public library is sponsoring liberal arts study 
discussion groups, and the people like them. 
So successful has the library’s educational 
project become that the Fund for Adult 
Education (Ford) has begun a study of its 
practices. The chances are the plan will be 
pointed to as a model for other cities to 
consider. 

Taxing Decisions.—In the interest of 
increasing revenues for schools a majority 
of 188 citizens committees in Kentucky have 
indicated that they favor a sales tax ear- 
marked for education rather than an income 
tax for that purpose. 


Summoned to Rest 


Grorce A, BECKMANN, Snohomish, Wash., on May 13, 1959, at the age of 62. Grad- 
uated Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 1918. Served 24 years at Christ School, 
Snohomish, Wash.; retired on account of ill health, 1942. He is survived by his widow 
and one son. 


Epcar E, HELLWEGE, Stuttgart, Ark., on Aug. 31, 1959, at the age of 59. Graduate 
Seward Teachers College, 1920. Served 89 years at Sterling, Nebr.; Papillion, Nebr.; 
West Point, Nebr.; Hannibal, Mo.; and Stuttgart, Ark. His widow and two daughters 
survive him. 

M. L. A. PoHLMANN, em., Fort Wayne, Ind., on Sept. 9, 1959, at the age of 86. 
Graduated Addison teachers seminary 1892. Served 54 years at Brooklyn, N. Y.; and 
Concordia in Fort Wayne, where he started a new school in 1900 and served until his 
retirement in 1946. Besides teaching he served as organist and choirmaster for many years. 
He leaves his widow and two daughters. 


